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Cincinnati vs. Pornography Kay Sullivan 
Citizens did not become self-appointed censors; they supported 
law enforcement 
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He works for peace through understanding 
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From “The Sidewalks of New York” to “Ave Maria” 
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Where a priest with heart shows “mavericks” the clouds 
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Rome wanted to know who would please the new republic 


Players, Inc., of Catholic U Victorian 
All the world’s their stage 


What Makes a Song Popular? American Legion Magazine 


Record companies wish they knew 


Wives in Love Our Family 
They ask but little to give much 


Chicago: Our National Crossroads Ray T. Davis 


A city that can make a river run uphill can do anything 


Caviar in the Supermarket 
Americans are becoming a race of gourmets 


Let’s Give Tax Credit for College Expenses!.................... Columbia 


A sensible way to help parents, students, and colleges 


Does It Do Any Good to Pray? Atlantic 
C. S. Lewis on the efficacy of prayer 


RFD to Moon-FD Washington Post and Times Herald 
Mail delivery at the speed of light 


Vatican State Is 30 Years Old Barrett McGurn 


The papacy has remained independent in a time of world upheaval 


Father Pire and His ‘Europe of Love’ Andrew Boyle 
He is the first priest to win the Nobel Peace prize 


Detroit’s 100 Club Pageant 


It helps families of firemen and policemen who die in the line of duty 


My Valley in Japan Worldmission 


The faith is four centuries old in Urakami 
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“Because my stomach was nervous, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“Sure, most everyone has a jumpy stomach before big 
occasions. But when I started to have one even on ordi- 
nary days, I began to wonder. 

“T couldn’t imagine why things weren’t tasting too good 
—or feeling too good after I’d eaten them. I went to the 
doctor. He examined me, then said maybe I was drink- 
ing too much coffee. He explained some people can’t 
take all the caffein in coffee all the time, suggested I try 
Postum instead because Postum is caffein-free. 


“T started drinking Postum and haven’t had a jumpy 
nerve (or stomach) since. Check with your doctor. 
Chances are he’ll recommend Postum. You'll like it.” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 
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“All that rings true, ali that come 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; ali that is pure, all that is 
lovely, all that is gracious in the tell- 
ing; virtue and merit, wherever vir- 
bon and merit are found—tet this be 

he argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philip- 
pians, Chapter 4). 


This ts the argument of THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEsT. Its contents 
therefore, may come from any source 
magazine, book, newspaper, syndi- 
cate, of whatever language, of any 
writer. Of course, this does not mean 





approval of the “entire source” but 
only of what is published. 





The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s fertile grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Ruby Port. 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 


‘Christian | 
: eng 


° ° Ghe, 
Christian Brothers “<< 


$:Christion Br eines | of Cable 


of California m 
AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 1680, REIMS, FRANCE ey 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 





My rFatuer always said he was 
flooded into the Church in the spring 
runoff. 

He worked for the City Engineering 
department in Eugene, Ore., many 
years ago, and every year had to help 
fight the spring floods. 

One day he was directing a group 
of workmen when he noticed a priest 
testing the depth of the water in the 
street. He waded down to the priest, 
and asked if he could be of any help. 
Father told him that he must get to the 
hospital on the hill to administer Ex- 
treme Unction to a dying man, and 
was looking for a place to cross. 

My dad was a large man, and he 
knew he could carry the priest, but he 
wasn’t sure about proffering such un- 
dignified transport. Apologetically, he 
did it; to his surprise, Father accepted 
enthusiastically. 

As he was riding high above the 
water on my father’s shoulders he 
asked dad if he was a Catholic. No, 
dad told him, but his wife was. 

Father was deposited safe and dry 
several blocks away. He said he would 
thank dad by beating him at a game of 
pool if he would come to the rectory 
the next night. The game became a 
weekly event, the admiration mutual, 
and the instructions subtle. 

A few months later, Father bap- 
tized my dad. He told him that certain- 
ly water, both holy and unholy, figured 
in their friendship. Dad replied that 


maybe Father had blessed the baptis- 
mal water, but that he himself blessed 
the flood water that had brought him to 
the Church. Joe Smith. 


Frep was a somewhat belligerent 
anti-Catholic who had persuaded a 
Catholic girl to give up practicing her 
faith to marry him. He never let an 
opportunity pass without mentioning 
that his wife had been a Catholic. 

The marriage was as happy as such 
a marriage can be. Fred felt happy, 
though his wife couldn’t be. Ten years 
passed, and no children were born to 
them, though both eagerly desired a 
family. Then a child was born—a badly 
deformed boy. 

The parents were bitter. Fred was 
especially inconsolable, and he blas- 
phemed the God who would permit so 
deformed a child to be born. 

A friend to whom he poured out 
his sorrow pointed out that there was 
another side to it. When Fred looked 
at the child, he saw only the deformed 
body. But when God looks at a child 
that has been baptized, He sees a thing 
of beauty. It could even be, the friend 
pointed out, that the deformed body 
was intended as a protection for the 
exquisite beauty of the child’s soul. 

Fred was impressed. The more he 
thought about it, the more he found it 
reasonable. And the more he thought 
about it, the more he thought of God. 

Finally be began urging his wife 
to return to the practice of her faith, 
and became a Catholic himself. Now 
Fred, his wife, and their child, who 
has been considerably relieved of his 
deformity through surgery, are a happy 
family. Cecilia MacInnis. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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"Mother, where do babies come from ? 


Can YOU answer that, Mother, in a way 
that will instill in your child a deep respect 
for parenthood and reverence for God for 
designing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life,” by 
Ellis W. Whiting does for you as you read 
it, word for word to your child, truthfully 
giving him or her the FACTS OF LIFE. 

No hesitating or groping for words be- 
cause EXACT WORDS are provided. 


NOW OVER 165,000 COPIES SOLD 

This book is unique because: 1) the 
TRUTH is told with FATHER and MOTHER 
in the picture . . . in child language. No 
evasions. 2) Child’s whole concept of sex 
is started on a high spiritual plane. 3) 
EXACT WORDS are supplied. 4) The 
book is purposely brief (48 pages) so as 
not to tire child. 5) Section of delicate 
QUESTIONS and ANSWERS for older 
children. 6) This book creates a new 
appreciation of mother. 


STORY MAKES CHILDREN THINK 
REACTIONS OF LITTLE ONES 
7 year old girl: “God didn’t forget anything, 
did He, Mommy?”—Girl of 9: “Mother, now 
| feel clean all over’ — Boy of 6: “Daddy, 
I'll never be cross to Mommy again.” — 
Teenage girl: “Mother, | never thought as 
much of you as | do now.” 
Mothers have remarked, “Who but this 
author would have thought of SUCH an 
approach to this delicate subject?” Follow- 
ing a book review, Christian mothers and 
other parent groups often order at quantity 
prices for their organizations. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 

In the book, you see generous praise by 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, 
Ph.D., Pastor, St. John’s Parish, Green Bay, 
Wis., former Superintendent of Schools, 
Catholic Diocese of Green Bay, and book 
review by St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
which concludes: “The work is highly rec- 
Ommended to parents by a number of 
cautious priests.” 
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A Doctor wrote: “The Story of Life says 
the most in the fewest number of words 
of anything | have ever read. As a physician 
| know only too well the need of such early 
instruction to save mankind from many 
pitiful experiences.” 

Excerpts from The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. D. 
Conway’s review of this book in the Catholic 
Messenger are as follows: “I don’t mind 
giving him (the author) a free assist be- 
cause this book well deserves a boost. It 
will prevent the curious little mind from 
experiment, shame, anda feeling of guilt. 
And above all, it will establish that confi- 
dence and frankness which is going to be 
so necessary 10 or 12 years later when real 
problems arise, and thus will save teen- 
agers from coming to me or some other 
priest with questions they wouldn’t dare 
ask mother.” 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Price of the book is $1.00. (Add 10¢ for 
bank service and handling charges if pay- 
ment is made by check). If not HIGHLY 
PLEASED, return it in 10 days and money 
will be promptly refunded. Just wrap a 
dollar bill in sheet of paper on which please 
PRINT your name and full address and 
mail in nearest mail box to address below. 
No C.O.D.‘s because of time invoivea 


BECAUSE THIS BOOKLET HAS BEEN DECLARED DUTY AND TAX FREE BY THE CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT, THE DOLLAR PRICE APPLIES ALSO IN CANADA, AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES, 


STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO, 
912 WEST LORAIN STREET @ APPLETON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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By Kay Sullivan 


Now There’s a Leprechaun 
WW) on the Hollywood Payrol 


. all of 21 inches tall! 


No one is safe from Walt Disney 
these days. He’s recently been 
through fairy tales with Sleeping 
Recs: Indians and the Wild West 
with Tonka, and talking animals 
with The Shaggy Dog. Now he has 
gotten around to Ireland and lepre- 
chauns. His latest picture, Darby 
O’Gill and the Little People, is a 
whimsical story telling what hap- 
pens when the King of the Little 
People takes an interest in human 
affairs. Movie-goers will do a double 
take for sure: Brian O’Connors, the 
King himself and*5,000 years old, to 
boot, romps through the picture in 
his authentic size—all of 21 inches 
tall. 

Speaking of stature, two fine films 


.and Anni 


Millie . . 


have brought a pair of actresses to 
new heights, careerwise. Embezzled 
Heaven does it for Viennese charac- 
ter actress Anni Rosar. Anni’s touch- 
ing interpretation of novelist Franz 
Werfel’s devout old cook on a pil- 
grimage to Rome has won rich praise 
from critics everywhere. The Diary 
of Anne Frank has catapulted elfin 
Millie Perkins to fame. She was 
picked from more than 10,000 candi- 
dates for the screen role of the mar- 
tyred teen-ager of the 2nd World 
War. The big difference: Anni Ros- 
ar is 70; Millie Perkins, 20. But fame 
and talent never count birthdays. 


Telewision... 


The rerun season is with us again. 
From now on, households will echo 
with the injured cry, “But we've seen 
that show before.” But till networks 
and producers discover how to pro- 
vide new talent and more money for 
summer programs, it looks like re- 
peats are the answer. 

A few high spots in the monotony: 
On CBS, June 3, Holiday, USA, a 


splashy musical spectacular featuring 





Burl . . . and Eddie 


3url Ives and little Eddie Hodges. 
On ABC, June 15, an hour and a 
half Tour of Disneyland guaran- 
teed to delight the eye and not dis- 
turb the feet. On NBC, starting 
May 20, in the Kraft Music Hall 
slot, David King, England’s No. 1 
singer and comedian of note, will 
make his debut. King is the first for- 
eign performer to be signed for a 
major show without ever having 
been seen in this country. 

The National Council of Catholic 
Men, with the cooperation of CBS- 
TV, offered a memorable program on 
Easter Sunday. The Passion and 
the Resurrection, introducing 
French artist Andre Girard’s exciting 
new method of painting right on 
film, was a spectacular treat. 


Parents of jet-age children would 
do well to get a copy of Wheels 
Across America (A. S. Barnes) for 
family reading. It’s a big handsome 











CHARTREUSE 


W 4 | 


THE SECRET OF “= 


CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffetin©® & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Oept. X 
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graphic history of transportation on 
wheels from Colonial days on. Some 
of the old engravings and woodcuts 
should be quite a revelation to 
youngsters who know all about 
turbojet-propelled planes but never 
saw a “spider surrey” or a quadri- 
cycle, as their grandparents did. 

And for all the ladies who never 
know what to wear when, Holly- 
wood fashion designer Edith Head 
has come up with a “dress prescrip- 
tion” for every occasion in The 
Dress Doctor (Little, Brown & Co. ). 
The occasions include everything 
from croquet to dog shows. 


Art ecee 


June will bring more than blue 
skies to would-be artists. It opens up 
a whole new vista for people who 
can’t paint or sculpt but like to be 
numbered among the ranks of the 
creative, At New York’s Cooper Un- 
ion museum there’s a summertime 
exhibit (June 1-Aug. 31) on the 
ancient and honorable art of Paper 
Folding. “Folds” on display include 
everything from simple paper hats 
and boats to complex birds, animals, 
and fish. Seems the art has been prac- 
ticed for more than 1,000 years in 
China and Japan. In Renaissance 
days it was extremely popular: peo- 
ple folded their own medieval head- 
dresses, for one thing. Prominent 
paper folders of the past include the 
poet Shelley and the Spanish philos- 


opher Unamuno. 


Records .ece 


Now you can hear a genuine 
bronze cannon sound off in stereo! 
Mercury has just converted its stun- 
ning album of Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
Festival Overture into that medium. 


Sir John ... in the dark 


The cannon, which was made 
1775 in Douay, France, now is lo- 
cated at the U. S. Military academy 
at West Point. Primed especially for 
the recording, it was shot off no few- 
er than 16 times for the Overture. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra and the University of Min- 
nesota Brass Band share honors with 
the cannon. 

“No tea, no lights, no photo- 
graphs.” These were Sir John Giel- 
gud’s orders when he stepped into 
Columbia Records’ Studio A to re- 
cord The Ages of Man for their 
masterworks series. Ages consists of 
Gielgud’s unique reading of speeches 
and sonnets from Shakespeare: the 
identical performance he put on in 
theaters across the country for ec- 
static audiences. Sir John did the re- 
cording in one afternoon, in the 
dark. He said he didn’t want any- 
thing to distract him from his “audi- 
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ence,” the microphone. In the dim 
studio, technicians could catch only 
a glimpse of his white shirt sleeves. 

Life is getting easier. Now you 
can play a record to reduce, to relax, 
to learn how to speak clearly, or to 
type. Living Method Records are 
doing their best to improve every- 
body. Reduce in Record Time 
guarantees listeners a youthful, slen- 
der appearance via 40 rhythmic rou- 
tines. Relax and Feel Better tells 
you how to conquer nervous tension. 
Better Speech enables you to gain 
poise and self-confidence. Typing 
teaches you how to touch-type in jif- 
fy time. Prices for all this know-how 
range from $5.95 to $9.95. Now if 


they could only get How to Get a 


Mate and How to Make Money on 
wax.... 


Theater... 
The play that New York critics 


said would “wring tears from an 
atheist” just finished a glorious run. 
La Madre, the 47th original play 
presented by the Blackfriars during 
their 18 seasons in New York, closed 
May 16. Written by Sister Mary 
Francis, a Poor Clare nun from Ros- 
well, N. Mex., La Madre told the 
story of Teresa of Avila’s efforts to 
achieve perfection first in herself and 
then in her model monastery. The 
most unforgettable scene: when Te- 
resa and a rival nun battle it out for 


the position of prioress. 





A Lu PRANER Cn 


You're always ready for Church with a‘ 
Lace Prayer Cap tucked in your handbag 


The exquisite lace of these lovely 
caps looks delicate, but it is long- 
——=—= wearing no-iron se and beg oe 
that’s marvelously practical. Caps tuck into own plas- 
tic case—folds shake right out to form dainty head- FP hdd 8 CAP 4 
piece that’s flattering to everyone, perfect for many “ aa aie 
occasions. Charming round caps or triangular kerchief . $] EACH 
that doubles as a mantilla. Wonderful for traveling— 3 for $2.50 ppd. 
make unusual and thoughtful gifts at a tiny price. 
KERCHIEF-MANTILLA 
’’ triangle, white, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mai » f .. white with silver 
fail handy coupon today thread, black with silver 


$2 Each 


3 for $5 ppd. 





CLONE SPECIALTIES, Dept. S$ 
520 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
Please send me the following Lace Prayer Caps: 
|__ROUND CAP _ | KERCHIEF—MANTILLA 


White pees White | Black | White/Siiver | Black/Silver CHURCH 
GROUPS 























June selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





The Tales Christ Told 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


PRIL OursLeER ARMSTRONG 

is Fulton Oursler’s daugh- 

ter. She was his confidante 

and co-worker. So close was the bond 

that April finished her father’s last 

great book, The Greatest Faith Ever 

Known, after his death, and few 

were able to tell her part of the book 
from his. 

Since then Mrs. Armstrong has 
written best-selling books of her 
own. Her latest is The Tales Christ 
ei old, a book about the parables. 


We all profess to know the para- 
bles after years of hearing the Gospel 


read aloud in church, but Mrs. 
Armstrong’s book will convince any- 
one that thenei is much to be learned 
if we are to bring the parables vi- 
brantly alive for our spiritual life as 
our Lord intended. 

In her introduction Mrs. Arm- 
strong gives compelling reasons for 
her book. “A strange man-made wall 
stands today around the Bible. Our 
Scriptures are printed on elegantly 
thin paper, gold-leafed, fragile. An 
air of somber remoteness envelops 
every word. And many have the un- 
conscious impression that Christ’s 
words somehow float in mid-air, held 
aloft by angels. They forget that Je- 
sus Christ, San of God, was also Son 


of man. He was of earth as well as of 
heaven 

“When He preached in the coun- 
tryside of Palestine nearly 2,000 
years ago, He was speaking to men 
and women of all time—to Peter and 
James, to Mary and Martha, but also 
to you and me. And we must learn 
how best to hear Him. 

“He spoke most often in the story 
form we call the parable. He would 
take things of everyday life—yeast in 
the bread dough, lost money, a run- 
away son—and use them to spell out 
eternal truth. 

“A parable is really, as the origi- 
nal Greek word says, a comparison. 
It is not a fable. It is not an allegory, 
in which words are used figurative- 
ly. A parable places two things to- 
gether so that we may see the likeness 

—and, incidentally, overlook the dif- 
ference. 

“We were meant to understand 
the parables, we who belong to his 
kingdom. The trouble is today that 
though the obscurity of Biblical 
times is gone, new obscurities have 
risen to rob us of the parables’ soul 
impact. There is a veil of language, 
and of changed customs, so that we 
no longer understand the meaning 
of a guest’s wedding garment, of foot 





washing, of the Eye of the Needle 
. .. the ways of seed and seedlings.” 

In 40 lovely chapters Mrs. Arm- 
strong takes you into the heart of 
Christ’s storytelling. She does so 
with amazing insight and skill. ‘The 
introduction to each parable is a 
sparkling glimpse of our Lord, fixing 
Him in space, time, and reality. “He 
was the simplest person that ever 
lived,” she says. “And that was what 
confused the intelligentsia. 

“He was totally unadorned. He 
wore plain clothes. He used plain 
speech. He lived and laughed and 
suffered with the absolute economy 
of a single blade piercing the earth 
to grow and bloom and ripen. Even 
his joy was singlehearted. 

“He was the richest personality 
the world has known, perfectly in- 
tegrated. His teaching is the eternal 
deep truth—yet it seems simpler than 
a child’s fairy tale. Just as one simple 
ray of white light contains every 
known shade of color, so the truth of 
Christ contains the answer to every 
question of man’s soul.” 

This is a grand book for helping 
us to understand the New Testa- 
ment—grander still for helping us to 
see our Lord, for to see Him clear is 
to love Him. 

The Tales Christ Told is a 256- 
page book published by Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., New York City, at $3.95 
Cbut to Catholic Digest Book Club 
members, only $2.95). To join the 
club, write to the Catholic Digest 
Book Club, CD 6, 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York City 13. 
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Something New... 
for all ages 
TALKING PICTURE BOOKS 


Children are fascinated with this dramatized 
story of Bernadette. It plays 15 minutes on 
a 45 speed RCA record. They and their 
friends will see and hear this story so often 
that its lessons become part of their lives. 
The book has 72 full color pictures. It is 
only $2.50. 

The Pope John album has 82 black and 
white pictures and plays 14 minutes. It sells 
for $1.75. 


Save by buying both for only $4.00 


‘The Story of 
POPE 
JOHN 


FATHER GALES, CATECHETICAL GUILD 
260 SUMMIT AVE., ST. PAUL 2, MINN. 


I enclose $2.50 for the Bernadette Talking 
Picture Book 

CT) I enclose $1.75 for the Pope John Talking 
Picture Book 


[| 1 enclose $4.00 for both albums 


Name 
Address. dalle 
+ a SS ee Be 











By Kay Sullivan 





Cincinnati vs. Pornography 


Citizens found they had good laws and a good 
police force; what else was needed? 


HIS IS THE sTORY of a city 

dh threatened by a dangerous 

disease, and of how it cured 

itself. It is a story of democracy in ac- 

tion, of men and women willing to 

devote time and talent to the welfare 

of their fellow citizens. The place: 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The disease: por- 
nography. 

The story began with the determi- 
nation of a young lawyer to prove 
that a good law is the best weapon 
against community evil. A flood of 
filth in magazine, book, and picture 
form had engulfed the Queen City. 
The blight had crept into communi- 
ty life through corner newsstands. 

Out in front of a newsstand would 
be the usual colorful spread of news 
and picture magazines that readers 
take for granted week after week. 
Behind them, the usual women’s 
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magazines, dedicated to home, fash- 
ion, beauty, children. Tucked beside 
them and behind them, the more du- 
bious publications: men’s “adven- 
ture” magazines, pin-up and cheese- 
cake publications. 

And buried deeper still on the 
newsstand, the real cancer: publica- 
tions that make a specialty of glorify- 
ing perversion of all sorts: fetishism, 
sadism, masochism. 

No retailer of magazines is forced 
in any way to display or sell a maga- 
zine which he does not wish to dis- 
play or sell. But magazine dealers 
often try to use the false excuse that 
they have to take pornography in 
order to get their quota of normal 


Prices of reprints of this article 
mailed to one address: 10, 50¢; 50, 
$2; 100, $3; 500, $12; 1000, $20. 





CINCINNATI VS. 


reading material. They call it “boot- 
leg.” 

“I've got a better name for it,” 
says a Cincinnati cab driver. “I call 
it garbage. It used to make me sick 
a couple of years ago to go into a 
drugstore and see youngsters hud- 
dled over magazines filled with smut- 
ty pictures. We know that certain 
publishers print this stuff just to 
make money, but how are the kids 
going to know that? They read it 
and think, ‘This is life; this i is sophis- 
ticated; this is grown-up.’ I know. 
I've got three high-school kids of my 
own. 

A lanky, 35-year-old lawyer named 
Charles H. Keating, Jr., was ap- 
palled at the spread of pornography 
in his home town. Keating is a for- 
mer all-American swimming cham- 
pion and navy fighter pilot. 

He found it was no trouble at all 
to get “the books behind the books.” 
He discovered that in some stores 
nine and ten-year-old youngsters 
were regular purchasers of material 
loaded with suggestive pictures and 
stories about abnormal sex behavior. 
He also learned that on the national 
scene pornography is a half-billion- 
dollar-a-year racket. Seventy-five per 
cent of the dollar volume (about 70 
million copies a month) is sold di- 
rectly to juveniles. 

Keating found that all our states, 
the federal government, and agree- 
ments between 50 nations classify ob- 
scenity as a crime punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. Cincinnati it- 
self had a city ordinance that de- 
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clared flatly, “Whoever shall offer 


for sale, exhibit, or publish . . . or 
have in his possession... any ob- 
scene* book, pamphlet or paper . . 

shall be fined, imprisoned, or both.” 

“As long as the law was there, I 
knew it could be enforced,” says 
Keating. “I got together a small 
group of business and professional 
men and we planned out how we 
could attack the problem in two 
ways: legally and by education. We 
knew that before we could go into 
court and accomplish anything, we 
first would have to tell people all 
about the smut racket.” 

Keating’s group became the nu- 
cleus of the cpt (Citizens for Decent 
Literature). Together they initiated 
Operation Newsstand. 

Their early efforts met with grati- 
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fying success. Listen to Robert Foy, 
paint-company executive, tell about 
them. 

“We'd volunteer to address any 
group that would have us: prTa’s, 


fraternal Orders, women’s clubs. 
After we had described the problem, 
we'd pass around to the audience a 
typical group of pornographic publi- 
cations. Invariably, everybody would 
be shocked. They would say, ‘But we 
don’t have this kind of magazine in 
Cincinnati; this is from New York 
or Los Angeles. Our children don’t 
see this horrible stuff.’ ” 

Then the cpr speaker would drop 
the bomb. 


*The U.S. Supreme Court defined it thus: 
“Obscene material is material which deals 
with sex in a manner appealing to prurient 
interest.” 
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“I bought these magazines half an 
hour ago at the newsstand just 
around the corner,” he would an- 
nounce. 

The outraged listeners would de- 
mand immediate action. “Let’s picket 
the stores,” they would say. Or 
‘Boycott the newsstands!” Or “Burn 
the trash!” 

The cool legal minds of cpt had 
a much better solution. 

“Write a letter’ was our answer 
every time,” says Bob Foy. “We ex- 
plained how writing letters to police 
authorities and prosecutors would be 
the most effective way to mobilize 
against obscenity. In fact, we cpL 
members always carried pads and 
pencils and passed them. to the audi- 
ence, asking each person to compose 


a letter on the spot. We even pro- 
vided the postage!” 

Cpt emphasized the point that the 
letters should not criticize but rather 


praise enforcement officers and 
pledge support to their efforts. 

The positive approach worked 
wonders. Before long, one city official 
phoned Charlie Keating. “What's 
going on?” he asked. “I’m being 
flooded with letters thanking me for 
my stand against pornography. I 
haven’t done a thing!” 

Keating chuckled. “But when you 
get a chance to do something,” he 
retorted, “you'll know that you have 
a lot of people on your side.” 

That show of support was the 
keystone of the Cincinnati experi- 
ment. 


Chief of Police Stanley R. Schro- 


tel explains, “Always before when 
we had made arrests on possession 
or sale of indecent literature, we'd 
been thrown out of court. The de- 
fense would turn up with a battery 
of high-priced legal talent and expert 
witnesses while we'd stand there 
completely alone. It wasn’t a very 
good feeling. 

“But then we started getting mail 
from citizens asking what could be 
done and how they could help us. 
And cpt promised they would get 
topnotch lawyers and witnesses fox 
us. It was then we knew we could 
go back into the courtroom and win. 
We weren't alone any more.” 

The experiment was rolling along 
now. The officers knew they had a 
strong team. It was time to take ac- 
tion. 

Carl Lind, chief of Cincin- 
nati’s vice squad, paid a surprise visit 
to a stationery and candy store pa- 
tronized by students from two near- 
by grade schools. 

“It was a noon-hour raid. A couple 
of dozen youngsters were in the store 
browsing through the newsstand,” 
says Lieutenant Lind. “We picked 
up a number of really lewd publica- 
tions, filled with pictures and ma- 
terial about sex perversion. We ar- 
rested the woman who was selling 
the stuff.” 

Now Cincinnatians could prove 
they meant it when they said, “Let’s 
clean up our newsstands!” 

On the day of the trial, citizens 
turned out in full force at the court- 
house, something that had never 
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happened before at an obscenity 
trial. The surprised judge had to 
move the hearing into a larger court- 
room. There was no reason for the 
arresting police to feel lonely this 
time. 

The prosecution based its case 
solely on the illegality of obscene 
literature. When prosecutor Lyle 
Castle finished his summation, the 
citizens applauded. The judge gave 
them a sharp lecture on courtroom 
etiquette. 

“We didn’t mind,” recalls one 
mother. “We had hired many a baby 
sitter that day and left many a house- 
hold chore undone to accomplish 
something for our community. If we 
had to take a scolding as well, we 
could stand it.” 

The result was a decision for 
the prosecution, handed down by 
the judge in a 17-page opinion, since 
widely praised by legal experts. 

Within the next two years, seven 
more cases involving smut peddlers 
were to be brought into the Cincin- 
nati courts. Seven times, cpt kept 
its promise to back up law-enforce- 
ment officials with all the legal am- 
munition and civic support it could 
muster. In every case a conviction 
was obtained. Each time, the de- 
fendant made an appeal to higher 
courts. To date, no appeal has suc- 
ceeded. 

After each arrest, the police would 
get calls from dealers asking for a 
list of magazines and books not to 

carry. They were told there was no 


official black list. 
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“We don’t want to set up a censor- 
ship,” says cot Chairman Keating. 
“We want the newsstand dealer to 
use his own conscience and obey the 
law.” 

The battle was well under way 
now. It was time for a redeploying 
of forces and a fresh attack. It came 
from the distaff side. 

“The men had done their share; it 
was time for us women to step in,” 
says Mrs. Daniel McKinney, super- 
visor of TV for Cincinnati public 
schools and now executive director 
of cpL’s women’s division. 

The ladies turned out in full 
strength when a motion came before 
the city council to boost the penalty 
for sale of pornography. The appeal 
was made on Monday. By Wednes- 
day, the decision came through: 
thereafter, the penalty would be a- 
$500 fine or six months in the work- 
house, or both. Second offenders 
would be fined $1,000. 

This was not enough for the 
ladies. Led by Mrs. McKinney and 
Mrs. John J. Hurst, they decided to 
attempt a gargantuan task. 

They had Mayor Donald Clancy 
officially set aside a day for their 
project. Then they div ided Cincin- 
nati and neighboring northern Ken- 
tucky into sections, and appointed 
chairmen for each section. The 
chairmen picked district chairmen 
and the district chairmen picked 
field workers. Their ultimate goal: 
to ring every doorbell in town, in- 
form the woman of the household of 
the dangers of pornography, and 
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get her signature pledging support 
of cpt principles. 

In preparation for the big day, the 
ladies wrote, phoned, and talked to 
every minister, rabbi, priest, and city 
official they could buttonhole. They 
alerted editors, disc jockeys, librari- 
ans, and the heads of all organiza- 
tions in the area. 

“At the last moment we realized 
we didn’t have any money to print 
pamphlets for our field workers to 
distribute,” says Mrs. Hurst. “I went 
over to church to pray, just about 
heartbroken. When I got home, my 
husband handed me a check. ‘I 
couldn’t see your project fall apart 
for want of a little money,’ he told 
me. ‘So I called some of our friends 
and business acquaintances and they 
offered to help. Would $600 pay for 
those pamphlets?’ ” 

It did. Mrs. McKinney wrote the 
copy; Mrs. Hurst rushed it to the 
printer. Within 24 hours, they had 
120,000. pamphlets ready for distri- 
bution. 

On a clear November Sunday aft- 
ernoon, the march got under way. 

“Soon the phones began ringing,” 
says Mrs. Hurst. “Radio and TV 
stations as well as newspaper editors 
wanted the story. ‘What's going on?’ 
they’d ask. ‘It looks like an inva- 
sion.’” 

Some 9,000 volunteer workers 
rang practically every doorbell in the 
area. They collected 70,000 signa- 
tures. 

“Just women’s signatures, mind 
you,” says Mrs. McKinney. “A lot 


of men wanted to sign the pledge but 
we wouldn’t let them. It was our 
day.” 

For some time afterward, women 
kept phoning cpt headquarters to 
say they had been away from home 
and missed signing the pledge. 
Could they still sign up? 

“It was the best play a team could 
make,” says Dan Tehan, sheriff of 
Hamilton county. “Every city au- 
thority was tremendously impressed 
by the zeal of the women. You can 
imagine what it proved to the dealers 
who had been peddling filthy maga- 
zines. They realized that if they were 
going to continue to break the law, 
they not only would run the risk of 
arrest but they would lose business. 
After all, it is the women who shop 
for most of the soap, tooth paste, 
medicines, and beauty products. And 
just about every woman in town had 
promised to help wipe out pornog- 
raphy!” 

Sheriff Tehan was right. Store 
owners quickly recognized the fact 
that Operation Newsstand was no 
longer an experiment. It was more 
like an ultimatum. No longer could. 
they hide behind statements about 
being forced to include dirty maga- 
zines on their racks. Thanks to cpt, 
the facts were out in the open. Ev- 
erybody in town from waitress to 
housewife, doctor to clerk, teacher to 
cab driver knew that smut is a profit- 
able business. They knew that deal- 
ers were taking as much as $4 or $5 
from youngsters for pornographic 
publications, and that children were 
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being encouraged to buy the books 
month after month. 

Then came the climax. One of the 
biggest distributors of magazines and 
newspapers in Ohio was arrested. 

“We carted off 16,000 copies of 
pornographic magazines, lewd pic- 
tures, and books about perversion 
from his central warehouse,” says 
Lieutenant Lind. 

A young Cincinnati judge, Judge 
John W. Keefe, presided at the en- 
suing trial. “Smut peddlers all talk 
loudly about their constitutional 
privileges,” says Judge Keefe, “but 
neither our state nor our federal gov- 
ernment has recognized the right to 
obscene utterances. Stopping the 
smut peddler isn’t a question of cen- 
sorship. It’s a question of enforcing 
the law. When a citizen parks in 
front of a hydrant or neglects to pay 
his income tax, he breaks the law and 
is fined. Why: make an exception 
when he breaks a law involving the 
mental health of his community?” 

The crux of the important trial, as 
in the previous arrests, was whether 
or not the magazines cited were 
obscene. 

“The best test for illegal obscenity 
is whether to the average person, and 
applying contemporary community 
standards, the dominant theme of 
the material appeals to prurient in- 
terests,” explains Judge Keefe. 

Prof. Arthur F. Bills, head of the 
University of Cincinnati’s psychol- 
ogy department, was one of the ex- 
perts who testified to the obscene 
quality of the material seized. 
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“I made a thorough study of all 
the magazines, their pictures, their 
text,” Professor Bills testified. “I was 
shocked. At the university we have 
textbooks on abnormal psychology 
which we keep under lock and key. 
Only students of advanced classes 
may use them. But here were books 
and magazines containing stories and 
pictures of abnormal sex practices 
that far outdid anything in our refer- 
ence books—and they lay on public 
newsstands, available to anyone, 
child or adult.” 

The professor analyzed the publi- 
cations, page by page, picture by 
picture. He explored their relation 
to community standards. 

After a five-day trial it took the 
jury 53 minutes to find the man 
guilty. He was fined $400 and costs, 
and received a suspended jail sen- 
tence. 

Does the series of victories mean 
that the Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture can retire? 

“Absolutely not,” says Chairman 
Keating. “Ours must be a continu- 
ing effort. We have a five to ten-year 
program in mind. We are now state- 
wide in scope and are working on a 
national organization.” 

Once a month the cpt executive 
committee meets in the Keating liv- 
ing room, as it has met for two and 
a half years. The members are all 
young business and professional men 
(average age 36). The group in- 
cludes two lawyers, a banker, a credit 
manager, a sales manager, a manu- 
facturer, a doctor. Most of them are 
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married and have large families. The 
meetings are informal, and are 
leavened with a great deal of joking. 

“Don’t get the idea that the fel- 
lows who run cpt are bluenosed re- 
formers, ax grinders, or busybodies,” 
says Police Chief Schrotel. 

One report that doesn’t change 
from month to month is the treas- 
urer’s. “We're still in the red,” 
Thomas M. Linneman announces 
at each meeting. 

Members contribute freely to cov- 
er expenses. Clubs will frequently 
offer a small donation after a cDL 
speaker has attended one of their 
meetings. All money goes into a gen- 
eral fund to cover the cost of mailing 
and printing cpt pamphlets and re- 
leases. 

“Once I solicited $100 from a doc- 
tor, and sent it back the next week,” 
says Keating. “We are a nonprofit, 
nonfund-raising organization. Also, 
we're a civic rather than a religious 
group, although we find a common 
ground in morality. Our member- 
ship includes people of all faiths.” 

The cot letterhead includes names 
of such citizens as the Revd. Richard 
D. Isler, executive secretary of the 
Council of Churches of Greater Cin- 
cinnati; Senator Frank J. Lausche; 
Archdeacon David Thornberry of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Southern 
Ohio; Judge Benjamin S. Schwartz 
of Hamilton County Juvenile court; 
Gov. Michael V. DiSalle; Dr. Walter 
C. Langsam, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; and Arch- 


bishop Karl J. Alter. 


Keating says that ever since they 
started “everybody has wanted to 
get into the act. There’s a young girl 
who runs a mimeograph business, 
for example. I know she can’t afford 
to use her equipment for us, yet she 
pleads to do our mimeographing for 
free, and gets upset when we don’t 
let her.” 

Students from several of Cincin- 
nati’s parochial high schools write 
letters and help with the mailing of 
a tape recording and a TV film. 
Cox sends both tape and film out on 
loan to any organization requesting 
them. Housewives volunteer to do 
telephone work and correspondence. 

Mrs. James E. Gunning, wife of 
a Cincinnati real-estate broker, vol- 
unteered a year ago to do some typ- 
ing for the group. She became so 
interested that she is now a member 
of the executive committee and often 
spends as much as five hours a day 
on cpt affairs. She handles the 
scheduling of the TV film, a Loretta 
Young show called The Accused. 
Procter & Gamble, sponsors of the 
show on TV, donated 45 prints to 
cp. It is one of their most popular 
persuaders. 

“Sometimes my phone rings at 
midnight or we get a telegram at six 
o'clock in the morning,” says Mrs. 
Gunning. “It turns out to be some 
committee chairman in Florida or 
Oregon wanting to know how soon 
she can borrow the film. We’ve had 
683 requests for it to date.” 

Edward Castleberry and his wife 
keep the cpt speakers’ bookings in 
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HOW TO START 


1. Do start with three or four 
men, attorneys preferably, to 
study the problem and the pro- 
cedures. 

2. Do have them expand the 
group to a committee of a dozen 
or more men, including repre- 
sentatives of religious groups, a 
psychologist, the mayor and chief 
of — and the like. 

Do have them understand 
Pas purpose: to alert and en- 
lighten public opinion and to en- 
courage law-enforcement agen- 
cies. 

4. Do have many people write 
letters of thanks and commenda- 
tion to the police whenever they 
act to enforce the law. 

5. Do make sure that no pex- 
son, or group of persons, tries to 
tell any news dealer what he 
must not sell, because this makes 
the person, or the group, a self- 
appointed censor. 


order. “We have qualified speakers 
ready to go anywhere in the area,” 
says Ed. “Our men have addressed 
groups as large as 1,000 and as small 
as 25. Size of audience doesn’t mat- 
ter as long as we can impress people 
with the truth.” 

Currently, cpt is in the national 
spotlight. “We get queries from ev- 
ery section asking us if we can help 
stamp out pornography in their com- 
munities,” says Charles Keating. 
“Usually, they remark, ‘Of course, 
you've been lucky in Cincinnati be- 
cause you have ‘such an excellent 


police force.’ That is very true but, 
as I tell everybody, we also have the 
strong support of our citizens. What 
we did in our city could be done any- 
where else. The laws are there. All 
they need is enforcement.” 

Local cpt chapters either are 
already functioning or are being 
formed in almost every community 
in Ohio, large or small. Outside the 
state, CDL committees are operating 
or citizens have held meetings to 
make plans for cpt activities in more 
than 20 major cities. Bernard J. 
Donovan, superintendent of schools 
in New York, is head of the steering 
committee for a national organiza- 
tion to get under way in October. 

Whatever the future of cpL, its 
victory in its own back yard has had 
a definite effect on that strange breed 
of men who write and publish por- 
nography. 

“Many of the borderline maga- 
zines have cleaned up their pages 
considerably,” says Chairman Keat- 
ing. “Of course, some filth creeps 
into our city. There are dealers on 
the perimeter of town who still deal 
in questionable material, but we are 
keeping an eye on them and they 
know it. 

“We cleared out the pornography 
so that decent literature could have 
a chance,” adds Keating. “We want 
good literature to do its job of build- 
ing up the intellectual and moral 
strength of our community and our 
country. The job may be slow at 
times, but we aren’t worried. We 
have the law on our side.” 
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Veronese: Boss 
of UNESCO 


He and his immediate predecessor have 
removed from the organization the tend- 
encies objected to by Cardinal Roncalli 





BLUE-EYED, 48-year-old Ital- 
A ian named Vittorino Vero- 
nese became the fourth di- 
rector general of unEsco (the United 
Nations’ Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural organization) last Nov. 22 
in Paris. Despite desperate efforts by 
Soviet delegates to prevent his being 
chosen, Veronese was elected by a 
55-20 vote, with four abstentions. 
On the basis of personality alone, 
Veronese would probably have won 
unanimous election. He has been a 
popular figure in Italy’s unEsco del- 
egation since 1948. He is a man of 
wide culture, has a quick, well- 
stocked mind, and is fluent in 
French, Spanish, and English be- 
sides his native Italian. 
Veronese had carved out simulta- 
neous careers as a lawyer, banker, ed- 
itor, and educator. Finally he had 
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proved himself a skillful and fair- 
minded chairman of UNESCO's execu- 
tive council, which meets two 
months yearly in Paris. 

But when it came to the post of 
director general, Veronese, for all his 
personal charm and ability, had one 
black mark against him, if only in 
Soviet eyes. He is, and always has 
been, an ardent Catholic, a militant 
leader in many of the Church’s lay 
organizations. 

While still in his 20’s, he was 
named central secretary of the 
staunchly anti-fascist Catholic Move- 
ment of University Graduates. Its 
guiding spirit and then national 
chaplain, Msgr. Giovanni (now Car- 
dinal) Montini, is a close personal 
friend and has had a great influence 
on Veronese’s career. He officiated at 
Veronese’s marriage, and baptized 
two of the seven Veronese children. 

When a democratic Italy arose 
from the ruins of the 2nd World 
War, young Veronese was tapped 
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for the key job of president of Italian 
Catholic Action. Closely linked with 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s Chris- 
tian Democratic party, Catholic Ac- 
tion played an important role under 
Veronese’s leadership in keeping It- 
aly’s communists out of the govern- 
ment. 

He also taught sociology at the 
Catholic Ateneo Angelicum univer- 
sity in Rome; headed the Catholic 
Institute of Social Work and the 
Pius XII Foundation for the Inter- 
national Lay Apostolate; edited the 
magazine Studium; and _ lectured 
widely. 

When unesco was formed in 
1946 by 44 nations meeting in Lon- 
don, it set itself a noble goal. If the 
UN’s goal was to resolve conflicts 
between countries by peaceful 
means, UNESCO’s own aim, it was de- 
cided, would be to prevent such con- 
flicts from coming into being in the 
first place. 

“Since wars begin in the minds of 
men,” declared the preamble to its 
constitution, “then it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” 

The founders drew up a blueprint 
calling for “collaboration among the 
nations through education, science, 
and culture in order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law, and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms . . . of the 
charter of the United Nations.” 

A first task was to take a leading 
part in repairing the ravages of war 
in thousands of libraries and schools 


in Europe and Asia. The situation 
was tragic. Poland, for example, had 
not a single public library left stand- 
ing and hardly a book left unburned. 
Together with other agencies, 
UNESCO distributed millions of books 
and tons of school equipment to 
needy countries, 

But soon the organization was col- 
lecting more brickbats than kudos. 
Critics protested that UNESCO was 
trying to swarm all over the cultural 
map, cranking out an endless flow of 
reports and studies, some of them not 
very useful. The organization, they 
said, was too inclined to measure its 
worth in terms of tons of printed 
matter per year. 

An even stronger criticism, espe- 
cially among Catholics, concerned 
the peculiar tinge given some of 
UNESCO's educational pamphlets and 
exhibits. These were notably ration- 
alistic or agnostic, tending to tone 
down, if not to ignore completely, 
the divine origin of man. 

This tone, argued some UNESCO 
officials at the time, was inevitable in 
an organization that was an amal- 
gam of many political strains and re- 
ligious beliefs: Christian, Hindu, 
Moslem, Buddhist, and others. But 
such an argument was full of loop- 
holes: to impose a positively agnos- 
tic line on uNESCo’s publications was 
certainly not the same as maintain- 
ing strict neutrality in matters of re- 
ligion. 

This fact was repeatedly stressed 
by the Holy See’s first observer to 
UNESCO, the papal nuncio to France, 
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Angelo Cardinal Roncalli, today 
Pope John XXIII. “Unesco wishes 
to be a great school of tolerance and 
mutual respect,” he said on one occa- 
sion, “but as such it must be neither 
blind nor deaf before the funda- 
mental values of every people’s psy- 
chology, their sense of nationality, 
and their religious spirit.” 

For Veronese there is no doubt 
about the path to follow. “An organ- 
ization like ours,” he declared in his 
acceptance speech, “must strive to 
maintain a strict and dispassionate 
neutrality toward philosophies, sys- 
tems, political beliefs, and religions. 
Our role is not to put an end to the 
complexity of reality but rather to 
come to grips with that complexity. 
We must draw opposing forces into 
a common movement toward a goal 


beyond and above all oppositions.” 


Under Veronese’s predecessor, 
Luther Evans, one-time librarian of 
Congress, UNESCO recaptured much 
of its lost prestige. Instead of multi- 
plying the reports and publications, 
it concentrated a growing proportion 
of its budget (now running at the 
two-year rate of $26 million) on pri- 
ority needs in key fields. This result- 
ed in three major programs. 

1. An all-out campaign to reduce 
illiteracy in Latin America, where 
much of the adult population cannot 
read or write, where 17 million chil- 
dren do not attend school. UNEsco’s 
aim: putting every Latin-American 
child into school within the next 
decade. 

2. A technical project to improve 


living conditions in 16 countries ly- 
ing in the “dry belt” extending from 
North Africa into Southeast Asia. 

3. A program to promote under- 
standing between Eastern and West- 
ern cultures through exchange of 
ideas, information, literature, art, 
and students. 

Unesco can point also to many 
other projects the world over: run- 
ning 300 schools in the Middle East 
for 100,000 Arab refugee children; 
directing basic-education centers and 
rural teacher-training schools in the 
new countries of Asia and Africa; 
teaching Javanese farmers how to ir- 
rigate paddies more efficiently; aid- 
ing Peruvian farmers in arid regions 
to obtain water; sending out library 
buses to isolated communities; dis- 
patching art experts as agents of a 
“cultural Red Cross” in restoring art 
works threatened with ruin; holding 
regional scientific conferences; build- 
ing a European nuclear research cen- 
ter. 

Those projects, and many others, 
are often too little known in the ad- 
vanced nations of the West. But in 
the many underdeveloped countries, 
uNESCO’s work is keenly appreciat- 
ed. Whenever possible, the bene- 
ficiary nations have shown a willing- 
ness to pay the entire bill for the 
project, or at least a part of it. 

To the heavy task of overseeing 
uNEsco’s 300 field experts and its 
1,000 employees at Paris headquar- 
ters, Veronese brings a wealth of ex- 
perience and enthusiasm. 


He was born in 1908 in Vicenza, 
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not far from Venice. His father was 
chief technician for the local electric 
works; his mother was a schoolteach- 
er. 

Vittorino, the elder son of two, 
was taught to read at four by his 
mother, and entered school two 
years in advance of other boys his 
age. 

At the University of Padua he 
studied law and began his long as- 
sociation with Fucr, the Catholic 
Movement of University Graduates. 
Its purpose was to keep alive the 
Christian ideals of man’s dignity and 
freedom under Mussolini’s “totalitar- 
ian regime. 

With a law degree at 20, Veronese 
entered a firm in Vicenza. He con- 
tinued his activity in Fucr and spent 
much of his slender income traveling 


to Rome for Catholic congresses. His 
talents caught the attention of Mon- 
signor Montini and other Church 


leaders. In 1939 Veronese was 
named Fucr's central secretary. 

The same year, while attending a 
Catholic Action congress in the cap- 
ital, he met pretty Maria Petrarca, a 
descendant of Italy’s great 14th-cen- 
tury poet. They maitiod soon after- 
ward, and settled down in Vicenza. 

When the war broke out, Vero- 
nese was called into the army. He 
was discharged some months later 
because of chronic arthritis. Though 
known for his anti-fascist sy mpathies, 
he was left at liberty because of his 
close ties with the Vatican. Then, in 
September, 1943, came the turning 
point in his career. 


Allied troops had invaded Sicily 
two months before. Mussolini had 
been overthrown; Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, head of the provisional 
government, signed a peace treaty 
with the Allies. This development 
infuriated the nazi military com- 
mand in Italy, which sent out orders 
to seize all anti-fascist Italian leaders, 
including the heads of Catholic re- 
sistance groups. 

Veronese, who was in Venice, 
managed to slip out of the city and 
into hiding. He was soon called to 
Rome, where he was named secre- 
tary-general of Italian Catholic Ac- 
tion, then its president. 

His vigorous opposition to com- 
munist maneuvers in postwar Italy 
and his administrative flair caught 
the eye of Premier de Gasperi, who 
appointed him to the high banking 
post of president of the Censral In- 
stitute of Credit. In the years that 
followed, Veronese shouldered other 
responsible jobs: delegate to UNESCO, 
chairman of many inter-European 
committees. Yet he still managed to 
take an active part in new Catholic 
lay organizations. 

All this left him less time than he 
would have liked for his seven chil- 
dren, Maria Laura, Francesca, Paolo, 
Gianluca, Alberto, Lucia, and Pietro. 
In Rome the family lives in an un- 
pretentious apartment in Monte 
Mario, not far from the Vatican. 

Though a bank director, Veronese 
drives around Rome in a midget Fiat. 
For relaxation, he enjoys reading and 
classical music, especially the works 
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of 18th-century Italian composers. 
On Sunday afternoons, the whole 
family takes long walks through the 
capital. Vacations are often spent in 
Northern Italy, where Veronese and 
his four sons can take rambles to- 
gether in the mountains. 

As uNEsco’s director general (sal- 
ary: $20,000 tax-free, plus $8,000 in 
expense allowances), Veronese will 
have little time for vacations. He 


will be expected to take long trips to 
inspect uNEsCo’s far-flung projects, 
and to preside at endless meetings. 
Since the director general is accord- 
ed the rank of full ambassador in the 
Paris diplomatic corps, he will have 


to attend many diplomatic functions. 
For a man with a taste for simplici- 
ty and a warm family life, these of- 
ficial demands are bound to be a bur- 
den. But Veronese can be expected 
to accept them cheerfully. His ca- 
reer has been dedicated to bringing 
the Christian ideal of brotherhood 
into the everyday life of men. And 
he is convinced that this same ideal 
lies at the heart of UNESCO’s mission. 
“Every Catholic,” he says, “can 
feel perfectly at home in the work of 
uNESCO. Its goals do not conflict in 
any way with our faith. Unesco is 
working for peace by working for 
understanding among mankind.” 


* 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


A lady bound from New York to Philadelphia entered a railway coach and 
fussily selected a seat. She opened a book and settled back comfortably. There 
was only one other passenger in the car, a stout, bearded man seated directly in 
front of her. As the train pulled out, he lit up a long black cigar. 

The lady fidgeted, coughed meaningfully a couple of times, then decided that 
stronger measures would be necessary. “Perhaps, sir,” she spoke up sharply, “you 
are unaware that there is a smoking car attached to this train. Smoking is not 
permitted except in the smoker!” 

The man did not reply. He took the cigar from his mouth, looked at it long- 
ingly for a moment, and tossed it out the window. 

A few minutes later an agitated conductor came into the coach and whispered 
to the lady. After a gasp of astonishment, she hastily gathered up her belongings 
and hurried down the aisle in evident confusion. 

The other passenger did not look up as she left his private car. Although he 
had won his fame as a relentless warrior, General Ulysses S. Grant was ever a 
kindly man. Clarence Kneeland. 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





By Meyer Berger 
Condensed from the New York “Times”* 





ge Recital in Room 203, 
We St. 


ast Fripay a welfare worker 

3 led a slender, pale old man 

_____} into the old Straus mansion 

at 9 E. 71st St. Franciscan nuns run 

the eye, ear, nose, and throat division 
of St. Clare’s hospital there. 

The old man was blind. His 
clothes were shabby. His sunken 
cheeks were stubble-covered. He 
tried to sit on the elevator floor. In 
dimly lighted room 203, to which he 
was assigned, he tried to sit on the 
floor again. 

The welfare woman said, “He has 
lived a long time in Bowery flop- 
houses. When there are no seats in 
flophouses, the men sit on the floor.” 

The old man was shaved, bathed, 
and put into pajamas. He recalled 
his history as though through a veil. 
He said he was Laurence Stroetz, 
born on 5th St., between Avenues A 





Clare’s Hospital 


After 30 years on the Bowery, the 
old violinist finished his program 
with Gounod’s “Ave Maria” 


and B on Aug. 10, 1877, when the 
lower East Side was mainly German. 

His father was Frank Stroetz, who 
played cornet for Squadron A of the 
old National Guard in the 1870's. 
The family had a grocer’s shop at 
165 2nd St. He could remember 
some of his brothers and sisters: 
Frank, Hannah, Barbara, Madeline, 
Annie, Mary. 

“All gone now?” he was asked, He 
nodded. The listeners were conscious 
of mental groping behind the cata- 
ract-covered eyes. He said, “My wife 
was Maud Baker.” He repeated, 
“Maud Baker.” 

“She gone?” He nodded. 

“No children?” 

He said, “No children.” 

By last Monday the old man had 
mellowed under the kindly treat- 
ment of the dark-clad Franciscan 
Sisters and the white-clad nursing 
nuns. He told of life on the East 
Side in his boyhood, of how he had 


taken violin lessons there, and of 


*229 W. 43d St., New York City 36. Jan. 23, 1959. @ 1959 by the New York Times Co., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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playing in his 20’s with professional 
orchestras. 

He said he had been two years 
with Victor Herbert in the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony orchestra; with the 
orchestra in the old Academy of Mu- 
sicon 14th St., next to Tony Pastor's. 
He told of playing in the Savoy and 
in the Lyceum when Billie Burke 
was in Mrs. Dot, long, long ago. He 
snatched each memory from the past 
with difficulty. 

He kept talking about “Charlie,” 
who had been his guide and com- 
panion in one Bowery flophouse or 


MEYER BERGER 


Recital in Room 203 was 
one of the last daily columns 
written by Meyer Berger, star re- 
porter for the New York Times, 
who died last February. 

Berger won the Pulitzer prize 
for a story he wrote in 1949 
about a young veteran who went 
berserk and killed 12 people in 
Camden, N.J. After Berger’s 
death, it was revealed that he 
had given his $1,000 prize 
money to the crazed youth’s 
mother. 

He once had an audience 
with Pope Pius XII. The Pope 
praised a book the Jewish re- 
porter had written with Father 
James G. Keller, Men of Mary- 
knoll. He then gave Berger his 
blessing. Berger, a shy man, was 
so flustered that he could only 
stammer, “God bless you, too, 
Slr. 


another the last 30 years. He said, 
“When my eyes began to go, Charlie 
was my boss in a restaurant in Radio 
City. I had a broom and a pan. I 
kept the floor clean of cigarette butts 
and napkins. Charlie had his own 
office.” 

It took a long time before the old 
man could better identify Charlie. 
“He slept in the Majestic, same as 
me, and in the Alabama.” Those are 
Bowery lodging houses. “He brought 
my coffee. Charlie was good to me.” 
Then he remembered Charlie’s last 
name. 

“Charlie was a Frenchman. He 
pawned my old violin for me. I used 
to play in the Hotel Oriental in 
Coney Island. I played in Beethoven 
hall and in the Liederkranz. Charlie 
Messier—he was a good pianist. He 
led the boys’ choir in the old Mar- 
iners’ temple when Dr. Hubbell was 
there. I played in the Church of the 
Land and Sea. Mrs. Morris was or- 
ganist.” 

The mental scraps had to be 
snatched before they fled. At 82 they 
don’t stay put, the old man said. A 
few times he fell asleep. His head 
fell to his chest and his white 
lion’s mane Che looks like Franz 
Liszt) caught feeble light that came 
through the hospital window. 

Nurse Josephine Wynne spoke 
with Sister Pauline Marie. They re- 
membered that Sister Francis Marie 
had in her room the old Biotte violin 
that had belonged to her sister, Sister 
Anthony Marie, who died in St. 
Clare’s three years ago. Cardinal 
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Spellman had found the instrument 
for her in Rome more than 30 years 
ago. 

"The staff talked with Sister Mary 
Fintan, who has charge of the hos- 
pital. With her consent they brought 
the old violin to room 203. It had 
not been played for years. Laurence 
Stroetz groped for it. His long white 
fingers stroked it. He tuned it, with 
some effort, and tightened the old 
bow. He lifted the violin to his chin. 

It was 8 o’clock. Dinner was over. 
Room 203 was all but dark. Only 
diffused light filtered in from the 
silent corridor through the partly 
open door. The old man had told 
the nuns he had not played since 
Charlie had pawned his violin, but 
the pale fingers rippled up and down 
the strings as he sought touch. 

He played The Sidewalks of New 
York, true, but quavery. The finger- 
ing was strong in Handel’s Largo, in 
Humoresque ‘and The Blue Damube. 
Before each number the old man 
mumbled the composer’s name and 
hummed the opening bars to recap- 
ture lost melody. Nuns, patients, and 
nurses were silent. 

An audience assembled in the 
tiled corridor as the strains quivered 
and hung in the quiet, as they fled 
in thin echo. Laurence Stroetz mur- 
mured the title of another tune, 
barely heard by the nuns and nurses. 
Then he played it, clear and steady. 
It was Gounod’s Ave Maria. 

Lips moved in silent prayer. The 
long years on the Bowery had not 
stolen Laurence Stroetz’s touch. 


Blindness made his fingers stumble 
down to the violin bridge, but they 
recovered. The music died, and the 
audience pattered applause. The old 
violinist bowed, and his sunken 
cheeks creased in a smile. 

Next week eye surgeons at St. 
Clare’s will try to remove the cata- 
racts. If they do, the welfare depart- 
ment will try to place the old violinist 
in a nursing home to get him off the 
Bowery. If someone would offer a 
violin that he could call his own 
again, he would know ecstasy. 

“It would make me feel good,” he 
told the Sisters. “It would be wonder- 
ful.” 

As soon as the public read Meyer 
Berger’ s story about Laurence Stroetz 
in the New York Times, St. Clare’s 
hospital was flooded with phone calls 
and letters. Everyone wanted to help 
Stroetz regain his sight and get a vi- 
olin. 

He received 22 offers of violins. 
He accepted the first offer: a fine 
violin provided by the music depart- 
ment of the New York Lighthouse 
for the Blind. Recently, he was fitted 
with glasses; he now can see. 

During his recuperation, the old 
musician liked nothing better than to 
wander through the hospital wards, 
playing his beloved new violin for 
the other patients. 

Since he hadn’t played in 20 years 
he had some difficulty with the in- 
strument for a few days. But now, 
Sister Mary Fintan reports, “He 
plays like the angels.” 





By Fritz Olsen 





Sky Ranch for Boys 


Father Murray gives “mavericks” a fresh 
y 


start out where the West begins 


PON TWO BASIC ambitions of 

boyhood Father Donald E. 

____} Murray of Buffalo, S. D., is 

building a new life for misguided 

youth at Sky Ranch. One ambition 

is to go galloping over the plains. 
The other is to fly. 

Not more than 45 miles from the 
new geographical center of the U. S. 
in the far northwest corner of South 
Dakota, Father Murray, a flying 
padre, is giving 22 boys from broken 
homes another chance at security, 
purpose, and happiness. He does it 
by combining flying and ranching. 

I met Father Murray at St. An- 
thony’s in Buffalo, a sun-baked cow- 
town, on a hot summer day. In his 
study in the combined rectory and 
boys’ dormitory, the dark-haired 
priest told me of his aspirations. He 
talked freely about his boys—and his 
problems. The latter are mostly fi- 


nancial, and only infrequently in- 
volve his 13-to-18-year-old wards. 

Two hours later, with two football 
players picked up at the high-school 
practice field, we climbed into his 
four-place Cessna and flew 35 miles 
over range country to Sky Ranch. 

One of the lads who accompanied 
us was Father's deputized CO. Any 
one of his mother’s seven husbands 
might have been a proud father to 
that boy. Instead, deprived of a sta- 
ble parental figure in his life, the 
youth had compiled an unsavory rec- 
ord of stealing, truancy, and other 
misdemeanors; he had spent six 
months in a mental hospital and two 
years in reform school. Given securi- 
ty, he adjusted quickly; he won his 
leadership spurs in his first year. 

At Sky Ranch I watched six city- 
bred youngsters pitching bundles 
and operating hay stackers. That a 
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grain shock might well harbor a rat- 
tlesnake was apparently of only mi- 
nor concern. I saw them harvesting 
a field of oats. 

There, too, I met Joe Lamire and 
his wife, the Harding county ranch 
couple that put the sky pilot's dream 
into the realm of reality by donating 
approximately two sections of their 
3,800-acre cattle ranch to the project. 
And there I became acutely aware of 
Father Murray’s genius for making 
each youngster feel he had moral ob- 
ligations to himself and to others. 

Flying back to Buffalo, we circled 
low over a prairie fire which was 
sending speeding fingers of flame up 
bushy gullies on the wings of a 
strong southwest wind. Farther on, 
converging lines of dust told us that 
fire-fighting jeeps and trucks were 
on the way. 

Back in Buffalo, I learned another 
reason why Father Murray's Sky 
Ranch has more than an even chance 
of success. Responding quickly to 
the emergency, 50 businessmen an 
ranchers had converged on the burn 
area. 

Wives took their husbands’ places 
behind store counters or at gasoline 
pumps. Skeleton forces stayed on to 
man professional and county offices. 
Miffed bank examiners were left to 
peruse ledgers on their own. Buffa- 
lo’s response to the trouble call was 
an amazing illustration of communi- 
ty reflex action. 

This selfsame good neighborliness 
has opened doors of the public 
schools and many private homes to 


the boys of many creeds and races 
who come to Sky Ranch. There is no 
brand of past misconduct on these 
youngsters in Buffalo. 

“It is the completely natural en- 
vironment that makes the therapy 
so effective,” Father Murray ex- 
plained. “Taken out of Harding 
county, our program would lose its 
impelling force. 

“A complete break with the past 
gets the boys off to the right start. 
Flying new boys to Sky Ranch is one 
means I use to make a good first im- 
pression. 

“Before long they are finding their 
own true values instead of seeking 
kicks in drag racing, drinking, run- 
ning in gangs, or even worse, as they 
did in the city. 

“Here the boys are made to feel 
they are part of the community. 
Rather than being different or set 
apart, they learn to live and get along 
with people, shouldering their re- 
sponsibilities and respecting the 
rights of others.” 

No signs of discontent or boredom 
were evident among the boys we vis- 
ited at the ranch, which is bordered 
on the south and east by the Little 
Missouri river and is a natural habi- 
tat for antelope, deer, sage hens, and 
the less-desirable rattlers. Rather, 
they were enthusiastically planning 
for the weekend, when they would 
ride a float in the parade opening 
Buffalo’s annual Labor day celebra- 
tion. 

Vince Maher supervises the ranch 
work under Joe Lamire’s experi- 
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enced guidance. Vince came to Sky 
Ranch four years ago, and became 
an outstanding high-school athlete, 
participating in football, boxing, and 
basketball. When not planting, cul- 
tivating, or harvesting, the boys work 
at remodeling and repairing a dilapi- 
dated set of ranch buildings, ob- 
tained from the nearby Willet 
Owen place. 

Whenever opportunity presents 
itself, Father Murray gives the 
youngsters flight instructions. He 
makes a point of never leaving Buf- 
falo without one or two of them 
along to give them experience in 
handling a plane and in working out 
navigation problems. 

He has qualified two licensed pi- 
lots, and one of his boys (who came 
to Sky Ranch with a record of fre- 
quent truancy, several warehouse 
break-ins, and crossing state lines in 
a stolen car) later joined the air 
force, and died in the service of his 
country. Three others enlisted in the 
navy last summer. 

On his way to becoming a priest 
Father Murray took four years of 
college-level psychology, but it was 
chance, rather than design, that led 
him into the flying that has become 
so basic in his youth therapy. As a 
newly ordained priest, he was as- 
signed i in 1947 to missions at Draper 
end Vivian in the southeastern cor- 
ner of the Rapid City diocese. His 
duties brought him into contact with 
Bill Griener, flight instructor at the 
tiny Draper airport. Father Murray 
caught Bill’s enthusiasm and em- 


barked upon a course of flying in- 
structions. Last summer Griener vis- 
ited Sky Ranch, and left a $100 
check in substantial repayment of 
what the padre had invested in flying 
lessons. 

It was to turn this flying profi- 
ciency to good account that Bishop 
McCarty assigned Father Murray to 
the northwestern South Dakota mis- 
sions in 1949. Previously that 14,000- 
square-mile area, practically land- 
locked at remote ends of its 120-mile 
length, had been served by two 
priests. 

Setting up residence in Buffalo, 
itself an inland town without rail- 
road facilities, the then 29-year-old 
priest and his new parishioners built 
a church and rectory. Later a dormi- 
tory, dining room, kitchen, and store- 
room were added. These were to en- 
able the padre to lodge boys whose 
distant ranch homes made it impos- 
sible to drive to school every day. 

He flew to his five outlying mis- 
sions on Sundays to say Mass, and on 
weekdays to minister to the sick or 
needy. He logged up to 500 hours a 
year and wore out two planes. Mean- 
while, he organized a Boy Scout 
troop, a Civil Air patrol, and a 
Ground Observer corps. 

Father Murray took his first young 
wrongdoer into the dormitory in 
1953. He did it at the behest of a 
distracted Air Force captain, step- 
father to a mixed-up 13-year-old. 
Youth counselors, probation officers, 
and distraught parents soon began to 


hear about his readjusted “bad boys.” 
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From them came requests to take 
others out of bad environments. 

The young priest took them all, 
and even some not recommended. 
Though a great majority of the boys 
were definitely antisocial and lawless, 
some were simply the victims of cir- 
cumstances. One boy came from a 
family of 11 supported by a widowed 
mother. Another was an orphan 
placed with an aunt whose out-of- 
town employment allowed her only 
weekends at home. Most of the 
boys had made at least one serious 
misstep, were headed for the state 
reformatory at best and more serious 
trouble in all probability. 

From his sympathetic bishop, the 
priest has received help in the pur- 
chase of an airplane and a station 
wagon. From the poor missions he 
serves he receives his meager salary. 
Recently, too, he was assigned an as- 
sistant, who helps at Buffalo and the 
six missions. But dependent as he is 
upon material gifts and money dona- 
tions, Father Murray is hard pressed 
to come up with the $500 it costs to 
keep each boy one year. A priest in 
Minneapolis became financial angel 
to two of the boys, but his contribu- 
tions are necessarily small. 

Besides the land from the Lamires 
around which the future of Sky 

Ranch revolves, the flying padre re- 
ceived from Guy Doll a two-story 
frame town house. High-school 
coach Peter Milos and his wife are 
converting the house into an auxil- 
iary dormitory for boys of grade- 
school age. A group of ‘businessmen 


in Bowman, N.D., 50 miles distant, 
are negotiating purchase of a con- 
demned hotel; they hope to move it 
to the ranch and rebuild it as a 
dormitory. 

Western South Dakota ranchers 
have donated 35 head of young Here- 
ford cattle, a foundation for the maxi- 
mum herd of 70 the 1,200 acres will 
carry. 

Father Murray hopes eventually to 
accommodate about 50 boys. But 
there are problems to be met along 
the way. 

A town of only 600 population, 
Buffalo already is providing educa- 
tion facilities for ranch families with- 
in a 50-mile radius. There is a defi- 
nite limit to the number of new 
students its schools can enroll with- 
out adding both classrooms and 
teachers. 

Besides watchdogging finances, 
members of the Buffalo school board 
are concerned with other problems. 
One is assimilating a growing num- 
ber of boys from leoken homes while 
maintaining constructive student- 
body leadership. Another is the mi- 
nor irritation that results when one 
of the Sky Ranch’s underprivileged 
youngsters must attend class below 
his own age group. 

Buffalo residents are proud that 
Harding county has never sent a boy 
or girl to the state training school. 
Father Murray takes them from the 
training school, and his record with 
the boys s has been marred by only one 
so-called failure, a boy with great 
potential who, nonetheless, wound 
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up with a term in the penitentiary. alibis, asked no sympathy, only 
Father showed me a letter the boy _ pleaded with the priest to give his 
had written. In itthe youth made no __cellmate “a second chance.” 


SUMMER MORNING 


The symbol of happiness to me is a summer morning, with me as a child. I have 
awakened and the sun comes into my room. There is no weariness or sore bones 
to hold me from answering its summons. I hardly know whether I am still in 
bed or already outside, with the sunshine bright on the grass, and the sky blue 
and peaceful above my head. 

That memory, at once clear and nebulous so that it is timeless, recalls a happi- 
ness much surer than the tense happiness of possession. With the summer 
morning, I possessed nothing. It did not belong to me. I could not lock it 
away for another day. Yesterday had ceased to exist and tomorrow never was. 

It is forethoughts and afterthoughts that mar our days. Memories are posses- 
sions, as are aspirations and ambitions. We need them as we need shoes on 
our feet. But too often we cling to them in a way that we might be ashamed to 
cling to petty possessions. It is quite easy for us to live entirely in past and 
future, and never be aware of the summer morning about us. 

Always to live in anticipation is never to find life new and fresh. Things are 
never quite what we anticipated. We become cowards of disappointment, and 
hap ourselves in shadows we think we can manipulate better than reality. 

Happiness is a duty. That its attainment is pleasant does not make it any 
less urgent a duty. If it is a means toward the end which is God, it must be our 
duty to be happy. God loves a happy man. In all true happiness there is much 
charity, for selfishness, possessiveness, are the great enemies of happiness. Hence, 
one who is happy seems to us a better person than others more correct in their 
conduct but without the grace of happiness. 

Sometimes we experience it again, the summer morning of childhood. Per- 
haps very little of the simple material well-being of that first summer is left to 
us. Yet the essence is the same. For the whole secret of the summer morning 
is that it was unbounded: it depended on no idea or finite possession; it looked 
beyond all sensory objects to what it could not see, yet knew as the only source 
of happiness. Many clouds have come between us and that vision. We have 
created ghosts and knickknacks, and substituted them for the vision. But then 
comes a time of vast dispossession, and for a moment we see again the summer 


morning that lies beyond the horizon of ourselves. 
George Scott-Moncrieff in the Month (April ’58). 





By Albert B. Southwick 





Benjamin Franklin and 


Archbishop Carroll 


A religious skeptic did the Church 
a great service when he spoke up 


for his priest friend 
B gious skeptic, had the de- 
ciding voice in the appoint- 
ment of John Carroll of Maryland 
as the first American Catholic bish- 
op, an event with profound conse- 
quences for the Church right down 
to today. 

Not only was the famous printer 
no Catholic: in his adult years he 
belonged to no church at all, regard- 
ing all creeds with a kindly tolerance. 
In his Autobiography he finds it 
noteworthy that once he attended di- 
vine services for five Sundays in a 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, a reli- 


row, although he found the sermons 
“very dry, uninteresting, and unedi- 
fying.” The Founding Father was, 
of course, a strong believer in the 
separation of church and state; nev- 
ertheless, he saw no incongruity in 
recommending his friend Carroll to 
a religious post in America. 

The little-known chapter of Amer- 
ican history began on Feb, 15, 1776, 
when the Continental Congress vot- 
ed to send Franklin, Samuel Chase, 
and Charles Carroll of Carrollton to 
Canada to try to win the Canadians 
over to our side in the struggle 
against Britain. As an afterthought, 
Congress voted that Jesuit Father 
John Carroll, a cousin of Charles, be 
asked to go along in the hope that he 
would exercise special influence 
with the Catholics of Quebec. 

The mission was a failure. It fol- 
lowed too closely upon Benedict Ar- 
nold’s brave, bloody, but futile at- 
tempt to storm Quebec on Dec. 31, 
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1775. The Canadians were hostile. 
On May 11, 1776, Franklin, old, ail- 
ing, and discouraged, decided to re- 
turn to Philadelphia. Father Carroll 
went with him. The other members 
of the party tarried a few weeks 
longer in the vain hope of accom- 
plishing something. 

For the next two weeks, as their 
creaking chaise lurched over the rut- 
ted trail from Montreal to Albany, 
Franklin and Father Carroll came to 
know each other. They were a dis- 
similar pair. On the one hand was 
the venerable, urbane printer, phil- 
osopher, scientist, and statesman 
whose renown had spread across two 
continents. On the other was the 


young priest, born to wealth in one 
of Maryland’s most distinguished 


families. Franklin was largely self- 
educated, the prototype of the self- 
made man that he extolled in his 
Poor Richard essays; Carroll had 
been educated in a seminary in 
France. Franklin was a skeptic, with 
a leaning toward Deism; Carroll was 
a Catholic. 

But for all their differences, the 
two men were alike in showing char- 
ity and courtesy to other points of 
view, and a fast friendship quickly 
sprang up between them. This bond 
was strengthened by Father Carroll's 
solicitude for Franklin, who was 
seriously ill. The old man was suf- 
fering from gout and boils, and the 
journey over the rough trail was ex- 
tremely painful. He seemed to be- 
come progressively weaker and be- 
gan to wonder if death was near. 


Throughout those difficult days and 
dark nights, when they ate such food 
and stayed in such rude lodgings as 
they could find, Father Carroll cared 
for his ailing companion. 

When they finally reached New 
York, Franklin penned a shaky let- 
ter to their hosts in Albany, General 
and Mrs. Schuyler. “I find I daily 
grow more feeble,” he wrote, “and I 
think I could hardly have got along 
so far but for Mr. Carroll’s friendly 
assistance and tender care of me.” 
He was never to forget that act of 
Christian charity. 

For the next seven years, Franklin 
and Father Carroll seem to have lost 
contact with each other. The Revolu- 
tion swept over the land, and out of 
the blood and tumult the outlines of 
a new nation appeared. Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Saratoga, Trenton, 
Cowpens, and Yorktown became 
deathless symbols for free men. Eu- 
rope watched in fascination as 13 
colonies defied the mightiest power 
on the globe and pushed the risky 

gamble to astonishing victory. 

During those years, while Carroll 
was attending to his parish duties in 
Maryland, Franklin was in Paris, the 
minister plenipotentiary of the U. S. 
to the court of France, and the key 
figure in world diplomacy during 
that era. He was by all odds the most 
successful envoy that this nation has 
ever sent abroad. What Washing- 
ton’s ragged armies won precarious- 
ly on the battlefield, Franklin con- 
solidated at the bargaining table. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

It was he who negotiated the 
French alliance and the big French 
loans that made victory possible at 
Yorktown. Surrounded by spies in 
Paris, attacked at home for his Tory 
son, he strode imperturbably through 
the storm to win for his infant na- 
tion the admiration of the world. 

In the summer of 1783, with the 
Revolution won and peace negotia- 
tions under way, Franklin sat in his 
house on the outskirts of the French 
capital and studied a letter from the 
apostolic nuncio at Paris, Archbish- 
op Guiseppe Doria Pamphili. The 
nuncio raised a point that may have 
been new to Franklin: what was to 
be done about the Catholics in 
America, who had always been un- 
der the jurisdiction of the vicar apos- 
tolic in London? 

It was a good point. Little as 
Franklin may have understood about 
Catholic affairs, he realized immedi- 
ately that it would be wise, both 
from the standpoint of the U. S. and 
its Catholic citizens, to break the ties 
with London, even though they were 
spiritual in nature only. If American 
Catholics continued to accept the 
jurisdiction of an Englishman, they 
would be branded as little better 
than Tories, and their loyalty would 
immediately be questioned. 

Thus began one of the most fasci- 
nating and delightful chapters in 
American diplomacy. On the one 
hand was Benjamin Franklin, ur- 
bane, quizzical, and wise. On the 
other was Archbishop Pamphili, aus- 
tere, intense, appreciative of Frank- 
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lin’s greatness, and eager to establish 
good relations with the new nation 
in which Catholics were such a tiny 
minority. 

A bit of shadowboxing ensued be- 
fore the matter was finally settled. 
For centuries the Holy See had dealt 
directly with national governments 
in regard to ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. It was standard practice. 

But when the nuncio gave Frank- 
lin a memorandum from Rome stat- 
ing that to select a new bishop for 
\merica “it would be expedient for 
Congress to consent to choose from 
the subjects of a foreign nation, the 
most friendly to the United States,” 
the old sage came back with an un- 
expected reply. 

It would be “absolutely useless,” 
Franklin said, to send any such re- 
quest to Congress, “which, accord- 
ing to its power and Constitution 
cannot, and should not, in any case, 
intervene in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of any sect or any religion estab- 
lished in America.” 

In reply to a direct question, 
Franklin gave it as his opinion that 
if Rome wanted to appoint a French 
bishop to regulate the spiritual af- 
fairs of American Catholics, there 
probably would be no objection. 
France, after all, was an ally. But 
farther than that Franklin would not 


y 
go. 


This caused a great scratching of 
heads in Rome. Seldom before had 
the Vatican dealt with national gov- 
ernments which insisted on a strict 
hands-off policy on the appointment 
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of vicars and bishops. It seemed dou- 
bly odd for a predominantly non- 
Catholic nation to be acting in such 
fashion, especially in regard to the 
appointment of a Catholic prelate. 

Wondering if Franklin was 
wrong, the Holy See sent a secret in- 
quiry to the French minister at Phil- 
adelphia. M. Luzerne promptly re- 
ported back that Franklin had made 
no mistake. In America, the French 
envoy wrote, “The state legislatures 
and Congress refrain from entan- 
gling themselves with religious mat- 
ters.” 

After reflecting upon the singular 
state of affairs that apparently pre- 
vailed in the New World, the Holy 
See decided to approach Franklin 
again. At that time, it should be re- 
membered, Franklin was by far the 
most famous living American. He 
was the United States of America, as 
far as Europeans were concerned. In 
the enthusiasm of the American vic- 
tory over Britain, thousands of me- 
dallions were made of him with the 
legend engraved upon them, “He 
snatched the lightning from the sky 
and the sceptre from tyrants.” 

The shrewd old man, involved in 
delicate and complicated negotia- 
tions with England and France at 
the same time, in public skillfully 
played his role as the simple, wise 
philosopher from the unspoiled New 
World, even to the extent of wear- 
ing a rustic beaver-skin hat in public, 
something he never had worn back 
home in Philadelphia. 

Busy as he was, Franklin had not 


forgotten the matter of the American 
Catholics. Although he originally 
had agreed that a French bishop 
would be acceptable to the American 
government, he greatly preferred the 
thought of a purely American bish- 
op. 

g ambassador of his nation, 
Franklin knew that he should not 
intervene in the matter. But would 
there be any harm in expressing a 
personal opinion? At the next dis- 
cussion with Archbishop Pamphili, 
the name of John Carroll somehow 
came up. Carefully, delicately, 
Franklin expressed his tremendous 
admiration for the Maryland priest 
who had ministered to him so devot- 
edly on the trip back from Canada. 

The archbishop listened, all ears. 
Yes, he had heard of Father Carroll. 
He had a high regard for the gentle- 
man. Perhaps Father Carroll would 
make an acceptable choice as spirit- 
ual head of American Catholics? 

The very finest choice that Rome 
could possibly make, the old sage 
said emphatically. Carroll would be 
universally respected by Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. 

That, for all practical purposes, 
settled the matter. Rome, desperate- 
ly anxious to please the new repub- 
lican government across the Atlantic, 
had finally got what it wanted: a 
definite statement of preference 
from a high authority. It mattered 
not that Dr. Franklin was speaking 
only as an individual. As far as Rome 
was concerned, his word was as good 
as the government's. 
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A few weeks later John Carroll re- 
ceived a communication from Rome: 
“As then, Rev. Sir, you have given 
conspicuous proofs of piety and zeal, 
and it is known that your appoint- 
ment will please and gratify many 
members of that republic and espe- 
cially Mr. Franklin, the eminent in- 
dividual who represents the same re- 
public at the Court of the Most 
Christian King, the Sacred Congre- 
gation with the approbation of his 
Holiness, has appointed you Superi- 
or of the Mission . . . and has com- 
municated to you the faculties which 
are necessary to the discharge of that 
office.” 

Five years later, in 1789, Carroll 
was made a full bishop. In 1811 he 
became the first American archbish- 
oO 


p- 

Whether Benjamin Franklin fully 
understood it or not, there is no ques- 
tion that he gave a tremendous serv- 


ice to the American Catholic Church 


and to the U.S. when he insisted 
that John Carroll was the best pos- 
sible choice for ecclesiastical superi- 
or in America in 1784. For Carroll 
proved to be one of the greatest 
Church statesmen that this nation 
has ever seen. 

An American and a believer in 
liberty through and through, he 
committed his Church irrevocably 
to the fundamental principles of 
equality under the law for all creeds. 
When he died in 1815 he had won 
for his Church a secure place in 
American life. 

It is due to Carroll in large degree 
that the Catholic Church flourishes 
today in this country with a vitality 
hardly equaled anywhere else. And 
it is ironic to think that somewhere 
on the outskirts of its panoply of 
saints and benefactors must appear 
the twinkling eyes of Benjamin 
Franklin, freethinker, nationalist, 
and child of the enlightenment. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE BADGE 


A notorious bank thief was reported to be driving through Kentucky and every 
law officer in the state was on the lookout for him. One sheriff was stopping every 
car on the highway and questioning the occupants. 

One of the cars halted was a long, shiny black limousine. As the sheriff 
jerked open the back door, a formidable looking dowager looked out and de- 
manded angrily, “By what authority do you presume to stop this car?” 

“By this authority, ma’am,” the sheriff snapped, pulling a badge out of his 
pocket and exhibiting it to the old lady. Then, glancing at the badge, he blushed 


crimson, and waved the old lady on. 


The sheriff's eight-year-old son had switched badges on him. The badge he 


had flashed at the roadblock was a tin one marked “Space Ship Patrol.” 


B.D. 





By Paul and Ruth Hume 


Condensed from the “Victorian” 





Players, Inc., of Catholic LI 


All the world’s their stage 


nN NEWFOUNDLAND a few years 
I ago a traveling theatrical com- 
pany was dismantling the set 
of the play it had just presented at a 
snowbound navy base. As props and 
costumes disappeared into crates, a 
sailor from the audience came up to 
one of the actresses and thumped her 
on the back enthusiastically. “Say,” 
he said, “this Shakespeare is great! 
He oughta be on TV!” 

At army and navy bases all over 
the world, and in cities, small towns, 
and villages all over the U.S., the 
sailor's delighted reaction to the 
Bard has been repeated, in one way 
or another, many times over. 

The company responsible for this 
phenomenon is a group of young ac- 
tors and actresses who call them- 
selves Players, Inc. They work out of 
W ashington, D.C. Each fall, they 
carry two or three sparkling produc- 
tions of the world’s greatest theater 
to any community that wants them 

Although Players i is an independ- 
ent corporation, it is affliated with 
the speech and drama department of 
the Catholic University of America. 
Nearly all its personnel have been 
trained in that famous school. The 
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travel-happy actors are all young 
enough to withstand the rigors of 
the road, but they are part of an old, 
cherished, nearly defunct tradition 
of the Acmiaicns theater that they, as 
much as any group now in opera- 
tion, are helping to revive. 

in the golden days of the road, a 
single season found repertory com- 
panies touring plays by the hundred 
all over the country. It was not nec- 
essary to live within commuting dis- 
tance of New York to see a full sea- 
son of good professional theater. 
One by one the companies  suc- 
cumbed to rising costs, and to the 
temporary flagging of interest in the 
theater brought on by the brain chil- 
dren of Edison and Marconi. 

As the lot of the traveling com- 
panies grew harder, quality of pro- 
ductions sagged. Soon the very term 
road company came to have a snide 
connotation. 

Theater people fretted over the 
fact that the majority of the popu- 
lation had no contact with the living 
stage, but it seemed to be an unavoid- 
able development. For years the 
problem nagged Father Gilbert 
Hartke, O.P., a former actor, now an 
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PLAYERS, 
educator, producer, director, and 
head of the Catholic university 
speech and drama department. The 
situation could not have been mulled 
over by a better man. 

The fact that Father Hartke’s de- 
partment has sent a steady stream of 
actors, directors, playwrights, origi- 
nal shows, and even a drama critic 
to Broadway is incidental. The real 
wonder is the incredibly high level 
of theater that it has maintained sea- 
son after season on its own campus 
for more than 20 years. It is a prized 
fixture in the artistic life of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The idea that eventually became 
Players, Inc., came to Father Hartke 
at an odd but auspicious moment. 
On Jan. 23, 1949, he was in Terre 


Haute, Ind., attending the final pro- 


fession of a Sister who had received 
her M.A. from the drama depart- 
ment. During the long ceremony, 
Father freely admits, his mind wan- 
dered. It occurred to him that a non- 
profit touring company could be 
formed from among his former stu- 
dents to take productions of high 
professional quality throughout the 
country. 

That night the plane out of Terre 
Haute was grounded by bad weath- 
er. By the time Father Hartke’s 
train had reached Richmond, Va., 
the company was practically in busi- 
ness. 

There were a few little details to 
be ironed out, like where to get the 
capital needed to launch a theatrical] 
company from scratch, and how to 


INC., 
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get engagements for a repertory 
group that no one had ever heard of. 
There was, however, one important 
commodity that Father had in enor- 
mous supply: talent. 

Among the faculty and recent 
graduates o¢ the department was 
enough talent to produce a whole 
season of hit shows. By the time he 
had whittled the possibilities to those 
who could take to the road unen- 
cumbered, plus the key people at 
home, he had a list of 15 names. 
With the aid of a family lawyer the 
Players became officially “Inc.” They 
were ready to start signing contracts. 

That year the hit of the campus 
season had been Shakespeare’s 
Much Ado About Nothing in a 
streamlined version by Walter Kerr, 
now drama critic for the New York 
Herald Tribune, at that time a mem- 
ber of the faculty. It was a produc- 
tion in the greatest C.U. tradition 
and a natural choice for the trial 
balloon. 

With something definite in mind 

to sell, the pioneer Players began 
assembling typewriters for an awe- 
some dicect- mail adv ertising project: 
700 individually written letters ad- 
dressed to key schools and commu- 
nities. Adah May Brady, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company, 
offered to lend the money for stamps 
and envelopes. Thus the corporation 
was finally capitalized—at $69. 

On St. Patrick’s day, just 53 days 
after Father Hartke’s initial brain 
storm, the entire organization went 
in a body to the main post office to 
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shove the 700 letters through a slot. 

After a short interval of prayerful 
waiting, it became clear that the 
fame of the speech and drama de- 
partment had spread. The letters 
brought in 94 offers of engagements, 
at $300 apiece. In the grim world of 
direct-mail statistics, that return was 
incredibly high. The company was 
in business, and by the inspired de- 
vice of requesting half the fee at the 
time of signing the contract, it even 
had money in the bank. 

The traveling version of Much 
Ado went into rehearsal. Despite its 
limited budget the production met 
an exacting standard that has been 
passed along to all subsequent Play- 
ers’ tours. Jim Waring and Joe Lew- 
is, top men in their fields and old 
C.U. stand-bys, designed the set and 
costumes, respectively. Dr. Joseph- 
ine Callan, the department's great 
dramatic coach, worked over each 
individual performance. 

In September, Players, Inc., took 
to the road. A friend of Father Hart- 
ke’s had contributed a large truck 
into which the handsome set and cos- 
tumes were packed. An old but road- 
worthy station wagon was acquired, 
and actor Bill McGuire contributed 
his own car. As the cast was packed 
into the vehicles an ironclad rule 
was formulated: one suitcase per 
actor. Ten tours have come and gone 
but it has never been revoked. 

In February, the Players came 
back to Washington. They had a 
bale of enthusiastic press notices and 
$1,300 profit with which to launch 


their second season. Two new pro- 
ductions were already in the works: 
Macbeth and Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man. 

But 1950 was the year of the Ko- 
rean war. The company’s leading 
man, John Burns, was on 24-hour 
call as a navy diver. In spite of the 
first tour's success, bookings for the 
second were coming in very slowly, 
since most communities had a natu- 
ral hesitation about planning far 
ahead. 

After adding up the costs of the 
new productions and subtracting the 
fees for the bookings in hand, Father 
Hartke and his assistants were faced 
with the blood-chilling prospect of 
a $15,000 deficit. A generous angel 
contributed $5,000. But this still left 
a possible $10,000 of red ink. Play- 
ers, Inc., was in danger of being 
chalked up as just one more noble 
experiment. 

One day in September the Play- 
ers, greatly subdued, were gathered 
in Father Hartke’s office brooding 
about the future. Father began to tell 
them about a devotion that he had 
just been discussing with a fellow 
Dominican, one to Our Lady of Con- 
fidence. In moments of stress, he was 
saying, invoke the help of our Lady 
under these titles: “our Help, our 
Hope, and our Confidence!” 

At this precise moment he was in- 
terrupted by the telephone. The call 
came from New York, from the 
booking agent who was handling 
the professional touring company 
formed by the noted Shakespearean 
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director Margaret Webster. The tour 
had suddenly been canceled. Did 
Players, Inc., by any chance, have 
enough Openings on its calendar to 
fill in some of the spots vacated by 
the Webster company? 

Plans for the next season zoomed 
forward. The season itself was a tri- 
umph. It even paid back the $5,000. 

In the nine years since their de- 
but, the Players have made uncount- 
able friends for the kind of theater 
they represent. Their popularity is 
evidenced not only by the number 
of bookings they play in a 35,000- 
mile tour, but by the number of re- 
quests for re-engagements, from one 
year to the next, that cross Father 
Hartke’s desk. 

Superlative acting is only one 
qualification of Players’ personnel. 
Every member of the company has a 
full quota of nonhistrionic chores. 
The men double as_stagehands, 
lighting engineers, and motor me- 
chanics. The girls are in charge of 
the make-up department and must 
also cope with the hideously omni- 
present laundry problem. 

When the final curtain comes 
down, the actors resume the other 
half of their dual roles. The stage 
crew must strike the set, pack the 
props, clean up the make-up boxes, 
and load the trucks before the artists 
can go to bed. In the morning the 
company is up at dawn and off on 
another five to eight-hour drive to 
their next engagement. 

The productions are entirely self- 
contained. When the truck and sta- 


tion-wagon caravan rolls up to the 
back door of the local hall, the whole 
show is inside, down to the last nail. 
“All we need is a stage,” say the 
Players, and like all seasoned veter- 
ans of the road, they are prepared to 
cope with anything that remotely fits 
the name. 

In one West Virginia town the 
stage was so shallow that once the 
set was up, there was not one spare 
inch behind it. To cross from one 
wing to the other, the actors had to 
leave the hall by the rear door, go 
through a dark alley behind the the- 
ater, climb a ladder, and squeeze 
through a dressing-room window. 

The Players have appeared in ev- 
ery species of theater, from a Quon- 
set hut in the Arctic, where they 
sometimes outnumbered the audi- 
ence, to that acoustical challenge, the 
3,000-seat Ford Memorial auditori- 
um in Detroit. In addition to a few 
million dollars worth of professional 
experience, the company gets its ex- 
pense money. 

Thus far, the ten tours have oc- 
casioned five marriages. An im- 
pressive figure, considering the gru- 
eling and unglamorous proximity in 
which the Players live for six 
months, 

In 1952 the truck and station wag- 
ons went into temporary storage, and 
the Players, after an official farewell 
from President Truman, became air- 
borne. They were the first univer- 
sity-afhliated group to go overseas. 
With Twelfth Night and The 
School for Wives securely packed in 
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a military transport plane, the troupe 
toured behind the lines in Korea, 
close to the 38th parallel. Then they 
moved into Japan, where Shakes- 
peare and Moliére were such a suc- 
cess that another Korean-Japanese 
tour was arranged for the following 
year. 

Two years ago the Players, after 
investing heav ily in woolen under- 
wear, toured Newfoundland for nine 
days and then went to Thule, the 
northernmost air base in the world. 

The company has played in 
France, Italy, Western Germany, 
and Austria, in such romantic spots 
as Vicenza, Verona, and Salzburg. In 
Western Germany, the Players en- 
tertained German students not only 
with The Taming of the Shrew but 
with workshops on dramatic tech- 
nique and a succession of luncheons. 

The company’s pioneer spirit was 
contagious. Following its example, 
groups from Yale, Northwestern, 
Denison, and many other schools 
have begun making regular overseas 
tours, with the blessings of the State 
department. This year a student 
company from the Catholic univer- 


QUIZ KID 


sity, modeled on the senior organiza- 
tion, is touring South America in 
Jean and Walter Kerr's dramatiza- 
tion of Franz Werfel’s The Song of 
Bernadette. 

In summer the Players enjoy the 
luxury of staying in one place for 
two whole months at a time. They 
operate two summer theaters: St. 
Michael’s playhouse, in Winooski, 
Vt., and the Olney theater in Olney, 
Md. 

Behind the smooth operation of 
the tours and the summer theaters is 
a four-member committee that meets 
twice a month in Washington: Rob- 
ert Moore and William Graham, the 
two expert directors who are presi- 
dent and vice president of Players; 
Adah May Brady; and, of course, 
Father Hartke himself. These are 
the old pros of the organization, the 
ones who know how to cast Henry 
IV, Part I and Charley's Aunt with 
the same ten actors. 

They also know that if you play 
Topeka on Wednesday you can’t 
make Duluth by Friday. They know 
just about everything that it takes to 
run a first-class road 4 company. 


My precocious niece, age five, loves to fill in blanks in newspapers. Here are 
some of her responses to a quiz entitled “Which Side?” 
On which side do you mount a horse? top side 
On which side do you button a man’s coat? out side. 
On which side does a U.S. driver sit when he drives a car? in side 
Mrs. William Graybill in Coronet (April ’59). 














HAT MAKES a song popular? 
Answer: no one knows. 

If I am to be honest that is the 
answer I would have to give: nobody 
knows. Not the experienced song- 
writer. Not the artist. Not the man 
who selects the material to be record- 
ed, who bears the ponderous title of 
Artists and Repertoire Director, and 
who is considered genius or idiot de- 
pending on whether or not he has re- 
cently found a hit. Not the publish- 
er, not the disk jockey, and not your 
Aunt Euphronia who, alone among 
the authorities just cited, is the one 
who is sure that she can tell a hit 
from a flop. 

The beginning of wisdom in the 
popular-song business is the realiza- 
tion that one never can tell. Having 
admitted that we carry on our back 
so heavy a sack of ignorance, we may 

now take one step forward, and tell 
you a few things we do know. 


By George 
4 c 


R. Marek 


Condensed from the 





“American Legion Magazine”* 


*720 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19. January, 
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What makes a 


sons popular? 


Record companies wish they knew 


Let’s begin with the man who se- 
lects the songs to be recorded. In the 
smaller companies, this A & R fellow 
may be the boss of the outfit; he got 
there because he picked some hits. 
In the larger record company, he is 
an employee, and his task is like that 
of the movie producer or the news- 
paper editor. 

The A & R man develops a certain 
sense of what kind of songs, what 
kind of orchestration, and what sort 
of artists are at the moment in vogue. 
Obviously he selects those songs he 
thinks have a chance of becoming 
hits; he selects from an avalanche of 
material submitted by hundreds of 
publishers. He selects from songs 
submitted directly by songwriters, 
from songs written for movies, from 
Broadway musicals, from melodies 
sung by itinerant musicians in a Na- 
ples pizzeria Cunlikely—these musi- 
cians sing mostly Some Enchanted 


Mr. Marek is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of RCA’s Victor Rec- 
ord division. 
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Evening), or by a hillbilly entertain- 
er in Tennessee. 

Every song is presented as a “work 
of genius” though “strictly commer- 
cial,” tested with this or that disk 
jockey “who swears he'll make it No. 
1 on his station,” “specially written 
for (fill in the narne of ay artist for 
whom the A & R man is seeking a 
hit).” Which casket contains the 
gold, which the lead? 

The A & R man guesses wrong 
more often than he guesses right. He 
rs enjoy a sudden string of lucky 
picks for seven months—and then not 


be able to pick another for the next 
seven. That doesn’t mean that he has 
lost his touch; it simply means that 
in this business seven fat months 


may be followed by seven lean. If 


his average is OK, he’s OK. 

Again like the newspaper editor, 
the A & R man is not only sensitized 
to the fundamental appeal of a good 
song or a good lyric but he is also 
aware of trends. Popular songs are 
not made for posterity; they are made 
for the moment. One does not try to 
swim against the tide of the moment. 

As I write, for example, a song has 
a better chance to be successful 
when it possesses these characteris- 
tics:1. a strongly accentuated beat, 
that the kids seem to feel as well as 
hear; 2. a tempo which is neither too 
slow nor too fast but is danceable, 
serving the kind of dancing which 
the kids like today, loose, free, easy- 
going; 3. lyrics which are not happy, 
but speak rather of frustration, dis- 
appointment, and loss of love. 


Having postulated the three de- 
sired qualities, we must immediately 
make room for a broad bundle of ex- 
ceptions. A song may come along 
which violates all three precepts but 
goes merrily on to become a hit. It 
may be nothing more than an amus- 
ing trick, a crazy conceit, a twist of 
rhythm or words. The country’s No. 
1 song two summers ago was Purple- 
People Eater, a piece of topsy-turvy 
whimsy. A new trend? No. Along 
came a new Elvis Presley, a real rock- 
and-roll number, and it soared to No. 
] position. 

Boy singers are more popular than 
girl singers. Is this because there are 
more girls listening, or are the male 
singers better, or is the deeper voice 
pleasanter for dancing? Who knows? 

The youngsters prefer small or- 
chestral combinations; they like a 
few instruments trickily arranged, 
sharply expressing themselves, and 
caparisoned with an occasional gim- 
mick of crazy noise. The large, lush 
bands which used to lull listeners 
into sentimental dreams with their 
quasi-symphonic sounds have lost fa- 
vor. Now we hear out-of-tune gui- 
tars. It’s a bad time for trombones. 

As for the songs of love, their very 
titles indicate the prevalence of the 
frustration theme. You may draw 
whatever social or psychological con- 
clusions you wish from such titles as 
What Am I Living For? Guess 
Things Happen That Way, Oh 
Lonesome Me, Endless Sleep, and 
Return to Me. 

With the possible exception of EI- 
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vis Presley and Pat Boone, a famous 
artist cannot automatically make a 
hit song. No longer! At one time if a 
songwriter could get Crosby or Fish- 
er or Dinah Shore to record a song, 
that song was made. Now it is often 
the song that makes the artist. On 
the best-seller chart appear—and, to 
be sure, disappear—names of artists 
who are unknown to most of us and 
may even be unknown to the young- 
sters who buy the record. They buy 
the record because they like the song 
and the interpretation. This dentand 
for individual records rather than for 
famous artists has given opportunity 
to dozens of new small record com- 
panies; some of them buy up record- 
ings made on speculation by un- 
known singers. Enough of these have 
turned out to be successful to risk 
trying again. 

I have heard that rock-and-roll is 
now diminishing in popularity and 
that its place will be taken by a sweet- 
er, more melodious song. Where is 
the evidence? Most of us wish it 
were so. We remember with fond- 
ness the songs of yesterday. We have, 
of course, forgotten the bad songs 
and remember only the good ones: 
Dancing in the Dark (1931) or I Got 
Rhythm (1930) or Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes (1933), not to mention 
Alexander's Ragtime Band (1911) 
and St. Louis Blues (1916), which 
have become classics in their way. 

The prediction of a return to sim- 
ple melody is, I’m afraid, based on 
wishful thinking. I cannot tell you 
what has made rock-and-roll so popu- 


lar. I don’t like it—I like Verdi and 
Brahms—but I acknowledge that 
this often tasteless, often monotonous 
music must be an apt expression of 
the strong, nervous pulse of a post- 
war generation. And not only of 
America’s youth. Rock-and-roll is 
relatively as at home in conservative 
England, in India, in Germany, as it 
is with us. Indeed, it is popular be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Perhaps the youngsters feel that 
rock-and-roll is their type of music, 
belonging to them exclusively, not to 
their parents. Remember, these rec- 
ords are bought by youngsters, by 
them almost exclusively. Our re- 
search shows that between 85% and 
90% of the purchasers of hit records 
are under 21. 

Is rock-and-roll a form of music of 
which parents should disapprove? | 
hardly think so. Older people are, of 
course, quite at liberty to disapprove 
of the tastes of their children. That 
won't do them a bit of good, but at 
least they will be following tradition. 

Is rock-and-roll “an expression of 
protest against law and order, that 
Bolshevik element of license striving 
for expression in music’? Is it “an 
influence for evil”? Does it “call out 
the low and rowdy instinct”? What 
I have just quoted to you was not said 
about rock-and-roll but was said by 
the National Music chairman of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in a 1921 article in Ladies 
Home Journal. She was talking 
about jazz, a form which we now 
recognize as legitimate music. 
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My friends say to me, “Your com- 
pany can promote anything you want 
to promote and make a success of it.” 
That is what the artists say, too, par- 
ticularly the ones who haven't got a 
hit. This supposition of power is 
flattering but it does not jibe with 
experience. We cannot make any- 
thing successful: the youngsters 
must first want to buy it. Only then 
can we help to spread that success 
quickly and widely. 

The most important propagandist 
is the disk jockey. He is the poten- 
tate whom we and the artists woo. 
He, too, can make mistakes and plug 
a song which his audience declines. 
But ¥ he is a good disk jockey he is 
extremely aware of the wishes of his 
audience. 

The disk jockey is for the most 
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part a local power, serving the baby 
sitters of his community. There are 
more than 2,000 spinners of records: 
of those perhaps 400 are considered 
the elite. Certain cities we consider 
hit-making cities. Few hits are born, 
for example, in Dallas, or in San 
Francisco; many start out in Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Boston, or Philadel- 
phia. 

At the last, I must return to the 
admission I made at the outset. No 
certainty exists. No recipe can be 
set down to concoct this entertain- 
ment which some consider a lollipop 
and others a grain of opium, which 
makes a few men rich and exasper- 
ates many, which the earnest frown 
upon and the tolerant smile at. What 
makes a song popular? I do not 
know. 


“N, 


Bivshe+.| Boney 


A grin like a Texas river, a mile wide 
and an inch deep. Time 


Eyelids too tired to sit up straight. 
Mary C. Dorsey 


A wall-to-wall lawn. LeRoy J. Hebert 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, 
Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 


source must be given. 


accepted, 


: Egyptians pressed for time. 
Jane H. Clark 


Mummies 


Baseball park: hot-dog stand with a 
floor show. Harold Coffin. 


Second hand loafing its way around 
the dial. William E. Barrett 


Dog with a metronome tail. 
Barnaby Conrad 


Clouds plotting rain. Mary C. Dorsey 


for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 





|OVE AND MARRIAGE do go to- 
iA gether, and you can’t have 

| one without the other. Take 
that on the word of 250 happily mar- 
ried wives. But the love has to be the 
real thing, the kind St. Paul speaks 
about, not the shabby substitute so 
often dished up in fiction, in print, 
and in movies as the real thing. 

I ran an appeal in two well-circu- 
lated Catholic magazines, asking 
married women to tell me what they 
considered the qualities most desir- 
able in a husband. Some 250 replied. 
Though they wrote from all places 
and all walks of life, they could not 
have been more unanimous in their 
outlook if they had been sitting in 
the same university, studying with 
the same teacher! 

In nearly all the marriages, both 
partners were Catholics (which 
might have a decided bearing on 
the unanimity of viewpoint) but 
four had non-Catholic husbands. 
The majority of husbands were com- 
fortable middle-class Americans, 
married to average American girls. 
On the whole, the happily martied 


wives were perhaps a little better 


*Box 249, Battleford, Sask., Canada. February, 1959. © 


By John Patrick Gillese 
Condensed from “Our Family 





educated than the national average 
—but rich or poor, young or old, they 
spoke with a single voice. To the last 
woman they placed fidelity above all 
other virtues, except the prerequisite 
of religion. 

Consider this capsule life history 
of Janie, who lives in California. 
“We have been married 14 years. 
Perhaps the things I first loved in my 
husband are no longer important. 
Now he is no Jess handsome to me, 
but looks mean so little when you 
are bound together intimately in life 
and death, in sickness and health. I 
realize I’m not the girl he married, 
either, but an older woman, and 
dearer to him, I pray, as he is dearer 
to me.” 

Janie suddenly reveals what true 
love is made of. “I still thank God 
daily for giving me a good Catholic 
husband. We had eight babies in the 
first ten years of our marriage. God 
1959 by the Oblates of Mary Immaculate 


of St. Mary’s Province, and reprinted with permission, 
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saw fit to send us a great cross. Our 
babies all died, either immediately 
at birth or before. 

“Many men would have become 
fed up with a wife who was sick most 
of the time, who cost him so much, 
and who could bear him no children. 
My husband, God love him, has nev- 
er complained. Instead he prays with 
me, and for me. 

“Love, you say? Not even eternity 
will be long enough for me to make 
him know how much I love him and 
what I owe him.” 

Another girl, Mary, was a name- 
band vocalist in the 1940’s, She mar- 
ried an up-and-coming trumpet play- 

r. “After four years of marriage and 
working together, God sent us our 
first child. Our profession called for 
constant travel, but we decided to 
settle down in a small town. My hus- 
band couldn’t work at music any 
longer, and had to take any kind of 
job.” 

Any kind of job included digging 
graves, working in a sweatshop, jerk- 
ing sodas—slugging it out, year after 
year, to provide for the woman he 
married. 

“My husband,” says that woman, 
“taught me the meaning of humili- 
ty.” 

' Can you see any civil court put- 
ting that man and wife asunder? Do 
you begin to discern a pattern, show- 
ing the qualities Catholic women de- 
sire in a husband? God, love, faith- 
fulness, devotion: without the slight- 
est hint of self-consciousness, the 
words dropped from the pens of 


many women, not one of whom 
knew the other. 

Basically these women have found 
that happiness in marriage is to be 
found in a man who is first, good 
father material; secondly, good hus- 
band material. Every letter analy- 
zing a truly happy woman’s married 
life showed strongly how much the 
father role means to a happy mar- 
riage. 

Listen again. “He always worked 
hard. Before retiring, we farmed 160 
acres, raised 11 children. It wasn’t 
easy. Especially it wasn’t easy for 
him. Today, one of those children is 
a priest, one a Sister, one lost his life 
in the 2nd World War, seven are 
married. We have 27 grandchildren 
—and they think grandpa is tops.” 

This lady, married happily for 42 
years last June, once abhorred her 
husband’s tobacco chewing. Then 
she got a glimpse of understanding 
as to why maybe a man has to have 
something special to enjoy. It came 
one day in a wild storm, when she 
saw him “settle the plug” in his jaw 
and head for the barn. It was cate- 
chism time for his children. “It was 
seven and a half miles to our little 
country church, and he drove them 
once or twice a week. 

“Now he’s 72—and tall, dark, 
handsome—if he wants to be—yet!” 
(Love, you see, grows blind—but 
never old.) And she? Well—“he had 
three operations, and on one occasion 
almost died. So I promised God then 
that if He would spare him, I'd never 
again be upset about his chewing.” 
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She knew, the day he asked her to 
smuggle some black twist into the 
hospital, that God had heard her 
prayers. 

Woman is a co-worker with God 
in continuing the human race; and 
perhaps unconsciously, even more 
than consciously, she measures her 
love for a man against his role as 
parent and provider. 

With insight a philosopher might 
envy, one of them wrote simply: 
“Married four years and already 
we have four children, which I 
think appalls the girls who knew me. 
I was one of the ‘bright lights’ at col- 
lege, you see, simply because I gave 
myself completely to the work I 
loved. It is natural then that a wom- 
an in love should give herself as 
completely. .. .” 


I draw your attention to the 


phrase: “woman in love.” 

Except i in cases where the couple 
weren’t blessed with children, cer- 
tainly all of these 250 wives, without 
being aware of it, completely en- 
dorsed the college girl’s principle. It 
became commonplace to find corres- 
pondents mentioning many chil- 
dren. 

This doesn’t imply that children 
automatically ensure happiness in 
marriage. The point made by these 
women—not by me—is that every 
woman who is really in love wants 
children. 

They want more, of course, more 
as women Cinstead of merely as 
mothers), as wives, and as individ- 
uals. Common to all was an ex- 


pressed desire to be complimented, 
if only now and again. 

The qualities Catholic women 
look for in a husband fall into def- 
nite categories. 

Topping the list is the deep desire 
for spiritual union. Women have 
much of the spiritual in their make- 
up—so much so that after a lifetime 
of gathering a share of the world’s 
possessions, one of them will weep 
with joy if loss of such goods means 
that a loved one heretofore not of her 
faith joins her in a union of souls as 
well as of bodies. 

Hand in hand with this longing 
fer “spiritual togetherness” is the 
natural desire to have a husband as- 
sume his proper role as father. Most 
of the wives expressed gratitude 
about having a husband who was 
head of the home, not in picking 
menus, but in deciding larger issues. 

Other qualities wives desire in a 
husband are the following. 

1. Faith in marriage itself! This 
was typified by statements such as: 

“One reason I love him so much is 
because of his faith, in God, in man- 
kind, in me.’ 

2. A willingness to “talk out’ peek 
lems. “Then little things never grow 
into hideous monsters.” 

3. Understanding—of themselves 
as women. “Sometimes my husband 
tells me that without me, he’d he 
nothing.” 

4, Comfort and companionship. “I 
get endless pleasure talking with my 
husband, not just to him!” 

5. Compassion. “I have seen my 
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husband weep because an employee 
went to jail for stealing. Then he 
helped out the man’s family.” 

6. Tolerance. “He puts up patient- 
ly with all my faults, and oh! I have 

»” 
sO many. 

7. A sense of humor. It seems to 
be particularly appreciated by wives 
with tempers. 

These qualities, somewhat like the 
Ten Commandments, can be re- 
duced to two great laws on the part 
of the husband who will know to the 
full the love a wife is capable of. 
They are, in order: 1. love; 2. securi- 
ty. 

Nothing quite illustrates what a 
woman means by love better than a 
letter from Marty M., who lives in 
Ohio. “How,” she asks, “do you put 


27 years of conjugal love on paper? : 


Marty was a child of div orce, “not 
once but several times.” She was a 
cynic where love was concerned, de- 
termined that the “trap that is mar- 
riage would never happen to me.” 

Then she met Mel. Mel’s ideals 
drew Marty up short. 

She met his family and wondered, 
if he asked her to marry him, “Could 
I ever duplicate in our home, the 
happiness and love I saw in his?” Six 
months later, in the rectory office, 
she was promising to try. 

A miracle had happened in Mar- 
ty’s life—the ever old, ever new mir- 
acle of love. As she puts it, “A wom- 
an in love lives up as naturally to her 
husband’s expectations of her as a 
sunflower turns to the sun.” 

From an older woman, whose hus- 


band is dead, came this testimony. 
“He was my friend, sweetheart, and 
pal for 32 years, till God called him 
home. We had one vacation, for 
three weeks, in all that time, and 
each year we loved each other more.” 

Reading such letters, you begin to 
sense fully what an abnormal strain 
it must be to a woman if she begins 
married love under the fear, how- 
ever slight, that something or some- 
one might one day cause her hus- 
band to divorce her. 

It takes a certain security to raise 
children properly, and since every 
woman is a potential mother, there 
is a craving for security within her 
breast that no man can ever know. 
But let’s make it clear at the outset 
that the security she craves is not 
material collateral, but the security, 
first, of the soul and, then, of the 
human heart. 

If anything was needed to dispel 
the awful American illusion that 
wives identify security and happi- 
ness with material wealth, these let- 
ters dispel it. 

There was the couple married 
when the girl was 17, the boy not 
quite 20, “he a Catholic, myself not. 
Everyone predicted doom, as we 
didn’t have even $100 between us. 
We are the happiest couple in all 
our circle of friends. 

“T joined the Church the first year 
of our marriage. We scrimped and 
saved and worked together for every- 
thing. 

“We even built our first home to- 


gether. I would hold the light at 
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nights and lift up shingles to the 
roof. Not much of a place, I guess, 
but no one was ever happier in any 
home, because we built it ourselves. 

“After 20 years, I think it pays to 
start with only each other. Then 
everything you have has to be prec- 
ious to you, because you had to sac- 
rifice yourself for the other. We ask 
ourselves what’s the matter with 
couples who are always quarreling 
and complaining, and my husband 
says it’s because they never had to 
shingle their own roof together.” 

Perhaps that letter should be com- 
pulsory reading for today’s newly- 
— Its theme: was present in about 

5% of the letters. 

Maybe you're skeptical enough to 
doubt that romance really lasts. 
Well, read this. 

“First, I want to thank God for 
giving me such a wonderful husband 
and father of our children. I believe 
the reason I love him so deeply is 
that he is so dependable, always 
there when I need him. He is kind 
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and gentle, especially in sickness. He 
will say, “That was a good supper, or 
the pie is delicious’; little words like 
that make doing things worth while. 

“When I am washing the supper 
dishes, I can look into the living 
room and watch him reading and 
smoking his pipe. He gives me a 
taken-care-of feeling. He is the kind 
of man people like as a friend. 

“We have been through lean years 
and suffered many hardships, but we 
saved enough to ‘buy a little home, 
and it is comfortable. Best of all, it 
is ours. 

“T feel a thrill when he drives in 
after the day’s work. His eyes sort of 
light up. When he comes in the 
house, I still get sort of excited in- 
side, but, of course, he doesn’t know 
this. 

“T love him deeply, and I am aware 
of it most when I sit beside him in 
church—perhaps because this is the 
church we were married in 47 years 
ago. Many things have come and 
gone in that time, but not our love.” 


A man who had gone to Maine on business went into a little rail station to buy 


a ticket back home. 
“Yep,” the agent replied. 


“Is the train to New York on time?” he asked the agent. 


The man waited patiently while ten minutes lengthened to 15, then half an 


hour. 


“I thought you said the train was on time, 


agent. zs 
“Son, 
the railroad.” 


replied the agent imperturbably, 


Finally the train arrived, fully an hour late. 


” 


the man said accusingly to the 


“I ain’t paid to sit here and knock 
Dr. L. Binder. 








By Ray T. Davis 


Chicago: Our National Crossroads 


And State and Madison is the 


crossroads of Chicago 


HEN THE Chicago area was 

designated the center of a new 
Catholic diocese by Pope Gregory 
XVI in 1843, few persons sensed that 
it was destined for greatness. Chi- 
cago had incorporated itself as a city 
just a few years earlier, and only one 
Catholic church, old St. Mary’s, had 
been dedicated. 

The city was a tough settlement of 
8,000 people, most of them adven- 
turous young men who had gone 
west to seek their fortunes. Fewer 
than 1,300 were Catholic. 

Chicago looked like any one of 
dozens of such towns along the fron- 
tier. What made it different was its 
strategic location, almost in the cen- 
ter of the U.S. and with access to 
rivers and to the Great Lakes. With 
the opening in 1849 of a canal be- 
tween the Illinois and Chicago riv- 
ers, eliminating the only portage, the 
city obtained a direct route to the 
busy Mississippi. 

Commerce boomed between the 
East and the Midwest. More and 
more farmers brought in their crops 
and livestock, until by necessity the 
Board of Trade and the Union stock- 
yards were formed. Both are now 
the largest institutions of their kind 
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in the world. When the railroads 
converged on Chicago a few years 
later, the city became the transporta- 
tion crossroads of America. 

“Chicagoland,” which includes 
scores of satellite towns and villages, 
now grows at the rate of more than 
100,000 a year. At last estimate, its 
population was 6.6 million. And the 
Catholic archdiocese, embracing this 
same area, has become America’s 
largest, with nearly 2 million mem- 
bers. Included are 424 parishes, 
staffed by 2,645 priests and 8,000 
nuns. The see supports 503 schools, 
colleges, and universities attended by 
393,000 students. 

Chicago’s progress as a great city 
resulted from its capacity at times to 
accomplish the near impossible. In 
1891, when the city adopted its mot- 
to, “I will,” it was beset with prob- 
lems. One of these was sanitation. 
Because the Chicago river emptied 
sewage into Lake Michigan, source 
of the city’s drinking water, some 
1,500 persons died every year from 
typhoid fever and thousands more 
were made ill. Could the river be 
made to flow uphill, away from the 
lake? 

It was a fantastic idea, but engi- 
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neers thought it could be done. They 
dredged the river’s south branch un- 
til it was deeper than its mouth, and 
then cut a canal to connect it with 
the Des Plaines river, which empties 
into the Mississippi. The flow was 
actually reversed, and a year later 
typhoid deaths had dropped to few- 
er than 50. City engineers went on 
to construct a system of sanitation 
tunnels and treatment plants. It was 
so vast and effective that engineering 
societies recently named it “one of 
the eight wonders of the engineering 
world.” 

Charged with this “I will” spirit, 
Chicago became a city of planners 
for the future as the 20th century be- 

an. “A city that can make a river 
run uphill can do anything,” citizens 
said confidently. 

The Burnham plan, conceived 50 
years ago by wealthy civic leaders, 
provided for new parks, bridges, 
superhighways, cultural institutions, 
and beautification of the magnificent 
lake front. Although it was dubbed 
an aesthetic dream at the time, most 
of the ideas have since been carried 


out. Later, Chicago’s unique plan 
commission took over, and its engi- 
neers struggled to keep pace with the 
city’s remarkable growth. 

Chicago’s proudest achievement 
has been in slum clearance. About 
4,000 acres of blighted tenements 
have been torn down and replaced 
with new dwelling units. More large 
areas are marked for future clearance 
and reconstruction. Some experts 
say Chicago could become slum-free 
in the next ten years. 

Not all of this reconstruction has 
been done with public funds. In one 
Negro neighborhood, 20 entire city 
blocks, more than 100 acres, were 
razed at city expense. Chicago's 
Mayor Richard J. Daley then in- 
duced the New York Life Insurance 
Co. to accept the land free for a 
housing site. The company put up 
attractive buildings containing 2,030 
modern apartments with reasonable 
rental rates. The project, known as 
Lake Meadows, includes a school, a 
park, and a shopping center. Daley 
expects that the success of this proj- 
ect will lure more private investors 
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into the field of low-rental housing. 

The planners have been hard 
pressed to keep up with Chicago's 
air-trafhe problems. Midway airport 
has been handling more passenger 
flights than any other airport in the 
world. On the lake, Meig field’s sin- 
gle long airstrip is the favorite of 
small-plane owners and businessmen 
flyers, since it is only a few minutes 
from downtown Chicago. 

Both fields will be practically ob- 
solete in the jet age, so Chicago has 
begun a $120 million expansion of 
O'Hare International airport. This 
huge field, annexed by law to Chi- 
cago, covers ten square miles and is 
several times larger than any other 
airport in the world. O’Hare’s six 
extra-thick concrete runways extend 
10,000 feet to accommodate jetlin- 
ers. The runways are laid out like 
slanted spokes on a wheel, with mas- 
sive new administration and terminal 
buildings at the hub. Although 18 
miles from Chicago, the airport is 
linked to the city by one of the new 
superhighways. 

There’s an axiom in Chicago: “If 
you can’t find a job here, you can’t 
get one anywhere.” 

That’s true. With Chicago’s diver- 
sified industries (3,000 different 
kinds of businesses are represented 
in the giant classified phone direc- 
tory) the city is about as depression- 
proof as any big city can become. Its 
future is unlimited. Business associa- 
tions estimate that 513,000 new em- 
ployment openings will be created 
in the area in the next five years. 


One of the biggest events in Chi- 
cago history occurs this spring with 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Chicago has been a port of call for 
small ocean-going vessels, of up to 
14-foot draft and 2,000-ton size. The 
new seaway will accommodate ships 
with 27-foot draft, which include 
10,000-ton freighters. Last year 683 
foreign cargo ships visited Chicago. 
Nobody is willing to guess how 
many hundreds more big ships will 
make new use of the seaway. Cer- 
tainly ships with cargoes destined for 
the Midwest will bypass coast ports 
just to save rail-freight charges. 

Chicago’s energetic Mayor Daley 
has been named by Fortune maga- 
zine as one of the nine best mayors 
in the U.S. Local political writers 
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reviewed his campaign promises re- 
cently after his nearly four years in 
office. They reported that he had ful- 
filled 90% of his pledges and was 
working on the others. In April, he 
was re-elected with a huge majority. 

Mayor Daley lives in a modest 
bungalow in the same Back-of-the- 
Yards parish in which he was born. 
He has seven children; his oldest 
daughter is a nun. 

Chicago, because of its central lo- 
cation, is the favorite city of conven- 


Each year up to 1,200 


tioners. 


groups, comprising millions of vis- 
itors, convene to work out business 
matters, and then rush out to see the 
sights with their families. 

One of the sights is Michigan 
Ave., 
“the Magnificent Mile.” 


which doting Chicagoans cal] 
The late 
dean of architects Frank Lloyd 
Wright described it as “the most 
beautiful street in the world.” 

And it is. On one side are fine 
hotels, tall office buildings, banks, li- 
braries, and swank shops. Across the 
broad, busy avenue lies spacious 
Grant park ‘and adjoining Burnham 
park. Here the magnificent Buck- 
ingham memorial fountain shoots its 
rainbow-colored sprays hundreds of 
feet into the air. 

A pair of bronze lions stand guard 
before the Art Institute. From here 
it’s only a short walk to the Shedd 
aquarium, the Adler planetarium, 
the Museum of Natural History, and 
Soldiers’ Field. Scenic backdrop for 
it all is the blue expanse of Lake 
Michigan. 


Just two blocks away is State St., 
the greatest shopping center in the 
world. Even on an ordinary week- 
day, a half million shoppers, many 
of them out-of-towners, crowd into 
its six major department stores and 
hundreds of specialty shops to spend 
millions of dollars. 

The merchants banded together in 
the State St. council are a progres- 
sive group. Just last year, dissatisfied 
with the street’s lighting, the coun- 
cil spent $500,000 on 70 huge new 
light poles. Each pole has four bril- 
liant fluorescent lights, gracefully 
arched like the petals of a flower. At 
Christmas time the poles were 
topped with giant figures of Santa 
Claus, reindeer, and fairy-tale char- 
acters. " 

The corner of State and Madison 
is said to be the busiest corner in the 
world, and looks it at noon, with 
1,000 persons rushing past every 
minute. 

In 1836, the pioneer settler Jean 
Beaubien bought a few hundred 
acres of this district for $1,500. To- 
day, frontage real estate is vabeed at 
$36 ,000 a font. 

Many rural visitors consider a tour 
of the great Board of Trade a must. 
From a balcony overlooking the trad- 
ing floor, you can watch white-coat- 
ed brokers mill about excitedly in 
the octagon-shaped grain pits. Their 
raised hands and fingers move rapid- 
ly as they communicate bids in sign 
language. Grain futures and cash 
sales are made at a rate of $20 million 
an hour. 
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Sports fans come to Chicago from 
all over the Midwest to watch their 
favorite teams. It’s the only U.S. 
city still supporting pairs of big- 
league baseball and football teams. 
This year millions of fans look for- 
ward to the coming of the Pan-Amer- 
ican games. 

Visitors have always liked Chicago 
and usually find in it some resem- 
blances to their home towns. “It’s an 
overgrown small town,” is a common 
comment. 

Despite its bigness, Chicago is 
known as a city with a generous 
heart. Last December, a terrible fire 
trapped pupils and teachers of Our 
Lady of the Angels elementary 
school, and 90 youngsters and three 
nuns lost their lives. Scores more 
were badly injured. 

Before the blaze had cooled, con- 
tributions for the victims and their 
families began pouring in from every 
level of society. A camera company 
sent $25,000; trade unions and busi- 
ness groups voted large donations; 


COUNTDOWN 


the police and firemens’ associations 
put up $5,000 each. Thousands of 
working men and women mailed va- 
rious sums of money. No appeals for 
funds had been made; the aid was 
spontaneous. Within a few days, the 
fund had passed the half-million-dol- 
lar mark. Meanwhile, hundreds of 
people offered their blood for trans- 
fusions, their skin for grafts. 

Just two weeks earlier, Archbish- 
op Albert Gregory Meyer had ar- 
rived from Milwaukee to head the 
Chicago archdiocese, after the death 
of the beloved Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch in Rome. One of the arch- 
bishop’s first duties was to officiate at 
a requiem Mass for 30 of the chil- 
dren killed in the fire. It was held at 
a temporary altar in the big Chicago 
armory to accommodate the thou- 
sands of mourners. 

In a famous poem of yesteryear, 
Carl Sandburg called Chicago “City 
of the Big Shoulders.” Another writ- 
er, looking at it today, might aptly 
call it the “City of the Future.” 


It was a big event when great-grandmother came to our house for a visit, and 

three-year-old Mary was tremendously impressed. “How old are you, grandma?” 

she asked. 
“I was 82 in April,” great-grandmother replied with an air of satisfaction. 
“You mean it? Starting from one?” asked Mary incredulously. 


Roy Williams. 





By Katharine Hamill 


Condensed from “Fortune” * 





Caviar in the Supermarket 


Americans buy exotic foods because they 
look so pretty, then aevelop a taste for them 


«Nn Prive Btrurr, 
i Ark. (pop. 39,- 
795), Dottie’s Fine 
re store carries 23 varieties of im- 
ported cheese, a number of imported 
jellies, jams, biscuits, candies, sauces, 
hors d'oeuvres, and specialty sea- 
foods. Dottie also has a few “spooky 
foods,” such as fried bees and choco- 
late-covered ants, but they are only 
gags. (She recently sold one can of 
grasshoppers four times; each recipi- 
ent of the gift brought it back to ex- 
change for something else.) 

In Akron, Ohio, the Epicure Shop 
in O’Neil’s department store did 
$78,000 worth of business in 1957, 
close to $130,000 last year. Bisson’s 
Fine Foods shop on W. Exchange 
St. did $65,000 worth in the last 
holiday season. And it was not all 
carriage trade. “We find that the 
rubber workers want some of the 
better things in life,” says Bisson. 
“And they know the difference more 
every day. They want Norwegian 
peeled shrimp and smoked oysters, 
and they buy them.” 

At Vetesk’s market in Amarillo, 


*9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. January, 


Texas, sales of fancy foods have 
tripled in the last ten years. Vetesk 
stocks spiced Chinese teas, imported 
jams, special sausages. He also fea- 
tures custom cooking of hams, roasts, 
and poultry. Sixty per cent of the 
orders come in by telephone, some 
from as far as 150 miles away, and 
one of Vetesk’s most profitable lines 
is gift baskets of specialty foods. 

A great many small mail-order 
houses have long been offering fancy 
foods and gift packages, and last year, 
for the first time, Montgomery Ward 
joined them. It fitted 83 gourmet 
items into its Christmas catalogue 
alongside the familiar skates and 
wallets and toys and automatic toast- 
ers. About a year ago the biggest 
packaged-food giant of all, General 
Foods, added a gourmet line to its 
stock. 

A precise definition of “gourmet 
foods” is hard to come by. Harry 
Lesser, head of the Cresca importing 
firm, says gourmet foods are “those 
things that add a feeling of pleasure, 
of well-being, of something more.” 


Ted Bolle, publisher of Telefood, 


1959. © 1959 by Time, Inc., and reprinted 


YY 


with permission. 
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industry trade magazine, says “they 
have a little halo around them.” A 
public-relations man for the Na- 
tional Association for the Specialty 
Food Trade gets down to cases: “An 
olive is not a gourmet food, but a 
large olive stuffed with an almond 
hy 

A supermarket in, say, San Diego 
may carry Al sauce and Planter’s 
peanuts on its fancy-food shelf, while 
Charles & Co. or Vendome or Maison 
Glass in New York, though it may 
carry such items, certainly wouldn't 
consider them fancy. The A. M. 
Look Canning Co., of East Machias, 
Me., puts out a lobster pet food “for 
pampered pets” and calls it a gour- 
met product. Certain foods that are 
the poor man’s staples in some coun- 
tries have become specialties here: 
tortillas from Mexico and wheat pilaf 
from the Middle East, for example. 
At the same time, some formerly ex- 
otic foods such as Euphrates bread 
wafers and Cornish game hens have 
become so popular that although 
they are still considered gourmet 
food they are no longer exotic. 

Sales of gourmet foods probably 
have doubled in the U.S. in the last 
four years; estimates of 1958 sales 
run from $70 million to $200 mil- 
lion. In the past, the market for fine 
foods was centered in New York. 
Today the demand has spread to 
practically every section of the 
country, and the spread is social as 
well as geographic. 

Meanwhile, fancy foods have been 
moving into the supermarkets. Some 


specialty-food stores and department 
stores are afraid that the supermar- 
kets will cut prices and ruin the 
market. The supermarkets do take 
a slightly lower markup, but the real 
difference in prices is mostly the re- 
sult of their selling in enihee sizes. 
For instance, supermarkets stock a 
three-and-a-half-ounce jar of Maca- 
damia nuts at 79¢, but department 
stores prefer the seven-ounce jar at 
$1.59. 

Fancy foods offered by supermar- 
kets tend to be less fancy and less 
varied than those of department 
stores and specialty shops. But the 
big supermarkets on the east coast, 
for example, find that although 
gourmet foods as such account for 
less than 1% of their sales, expensive 
shrimp account for about 25% of 
their seafood sales; crab and lobster 
tails have become common foods; 
artichokes and Belgian endive have 
become “standard”; and the frozen- 
food counters are expected to carry 
Chinese dinners, blintzes, and lob- 
ster bisque. 

The customers for gourmet foods 
are mostly people who do their own 
cooking, have a few friends in for 
cocktails or dinner, and like to give 
barbecue suppers on the back lawn. 
They have more money than they 
used to have; they have traveled, 
abroad or in this country, and ac- 
quired new tastes; they wish to serve 
something different, and they don’t 
mind paying for it. 

Louis Sommer’s grocery in Omaha 
offers Beluga caviar, French Dijon 
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mustard, Spanish artichokes, and 
Roland snails. Says Sommer, “There 
has been a demand for many years 
for caviar and anchovies, but recent- 
ly people are asking for hams, 
cheeses, jellies, and other more sub- 
stantial foods.” 

New gourmet customers often be- 
gin by buying imported cocktail 
snacks and ready-to-heat soups. They 
go on to buy a shelf of spices in 
apothecary jars just because they 
like the looks of them, and then 
learn to add a pinch of tarragon to 
the French dressing, to season the 
leg of lamb with rosemary. Ameri- 

cans are likely to buy by looks (Eng- 
lish biscuits packed in a litho 
graphed, reusable tin, for example), 
and importers often redesign the old 
packages of European foods to catch 
American eyes. The word imported, 
say the importers, is magic to Ameri- 
cans, and many would rather buy a 
cog au vin in a tin (price, $5.50) 
than cook an American chicken in 
wine. Theo Koryn, New York im- 
porter, thinks that American women 
take to the unusual in food more 
readily than their men. Although 
the men are the first to buy a new 
or unusual food, they are the last to 
“like” it. 

John Randazzo, of the European 
Import Corp. store in Clayton, Mo., 
says he thinks snobbism has much to 
do with the increasing demand for 
imported foods. Women often call 
him to find out what food they ate 
at Mrs. Slocum’s last night so they 
can serve it at their next dinner 


party. Americans who have traveled 
abroad (about 1.5 million last year) 
wish to show off to their friends by 
serving Bel Paese, Port-Salut, or 
“Swiss” Swiss cheese; French petit 
beurre or English cream biscuits; 
crépes suzette or babas au rhum, 
“just like the ones we had in Paris.” 

The move to the suburbs has in- 
creased home entertaining, and sub- 
urbanites are on the lookout for some- 
thing they or their neighbors haven’t 
served before: not jokes like barbe- 
cued sparrows or “bugs,” but smoked 
mussels or a new onion cheddar dip 
or dill cocktail mushrooms. “The 
immigrants used to support the im- 
port business,” says Louis Barth, of 
Liberty Import Corp., New York. 
“Now it’s young couples who give 
cocktail parties and small dinners. 
They are the reason for the fancy 
foods in small packages in super- 

markets.” 

Getting a rack of spices for the 
kitchen wall as a gift, or buying a 
supply of sauces for the kitchen cab- 
inet does not, of course, make a good 
cook, and many a housewife doesn’t 
know what to do with fancy food 
when she buys it. In the fine spe- 
cialty stores the owners can give ex- 
pert ‘advice, but in the supermarkets 
the clerks have neither the time nor 
knowledge to tell a woman how to 
use the capers she buys because they 
look so pretty and green. If she has 
the money she may buy a canned, 
boned, stuffed Cornish hen with 
sauce (for $4.25) and serve a good 
dinner for two. She probably could 
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serve a better dinner at half the cost 
if she prepared the hen herself. 

However, the fact that so many 
Americans are buying prepared gour- 
met foods and that every ingredient 
for good cooking is readily available 
may be an indication that in time 
Americans will care enough to learn 
to cook well themselves. 

“Gourmet eating need not be 
luxurious,” says Earle MacAusland, 
editor of Gourmet magazine. “It is 
making the most of what you have— 
with a touch of love.” 

Today there are about 6,000 spe- 
cialty- food shops i in the U.S. (rang- 
ing in pretension from Charles & Co. 
in New York to Dottie’s in Pine 
Bluffs) and some 5,000 specialty 
“corners” in groceries, delicatessens, 
supermarkets, discount houses, gift 


shops, and liquor stores. At least 
40% of the produce is of domestic 
origin. The American specialty prod- 


ucts include many excellent pre- 


serves, fruitcakes, cheeses, petits 
fours, vichyssoise, and crépes suzette. 
Prices of gourmet foods vary from 
$36 a pound for fresh Beluga Malos- 
sol caviar from the Caspian sea and 
$18 for a pound of fresh foie gras 
with truffles flown over from Stras- 
bourg, to 89¢ for a jar of fancy straw- 
berry preserves made in Pennsyl- 
vania and 45¢ for a can of lentil 
soup with sherry from New York. 
Gift packages now carry such deli- 
cacies as smoked rainbow trout pdté 
and pheasant dinners. They range in 
price from $1.95 to $44.95. 
According to one dealer, the prac- 


tice of giving food baskets in this 
country has an odd origin. The Irish 
maids in New York, before the turn 
of the century, used to travel back 
to the old country in steerage, where 
no food was provided. Great ladies 
of the day took to ordering packages 
of food and coffee sent to the boats 
to help their maids survive the jour- 
ney home. Gradually the grand 
ladies also began ordering packages 
of foods and fruits for their friends 
sailing first class, and the bon voyage 
basket came into being. Today food 
gift packages are second only to 
home entertaining as a source of 
revenue to the gourmet-food dealers. 
The industry is trying to promote 
food gifts for all occasions: Easter, 
Thanksgiving, birthdays, St. Valen- 
tine’s day, and Mother's day, as well 
as bon voyage, Merry Christmas, and 
get-well gifts—“like greeting cards.” 
In “business giving,” food pack- 
ages have not yet supplanted liquor, 
but they are coming up fast. Many 
businessmen think food gifts are 
“safer” than liquor: more acceptable 
to the whole family, and as far as the 
office is concerned, less likely to raise 
questions of propriety. 
any Americans now buying 
fancy foods for their own use may 
be doing so out of curiosity or snob- 
bism. But the man who tries French 
sardines in olive oil is likely to de- 
velop a taste for them, if only as an 
occasional treat. However shallow 
the original impulse to buy, the last- 
ing result may be a greater sophisti- 
cation of American taste. 





Let's give tax credit 
for college expenses! 


This plan would help both families 
and colleges, and would preserve 
freedom of choice in education 
H needs more money. Colleges 
and universities are all seek- 
ing additional funds to meet grow- 
ing operating expenses. 

The situation is especially. serious 
for private schools: so serious for 
many that unless they can get more 
money, some of them will go out of 
existence, and others will deteriorate. 


The cost of college education has 
steadily risen over the last 20 to 30 


IGHER EDUCATION in the U.S. 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven, 7, Conn. 


By James R. Brown 
Condensed from “Columbia” * 





December, 1958. 


years. Tuition has doubled and 
tripled. Schools which were charging 
$200 a year tuition in 1925 are now 
asking $700 to $1,000. Room and 
board, which cost $475 in 1925, costs 
today $800 to $1,000. 

It takes $1,500 to $2,000 a year to 
keep a student in college for one 
year, so that a four-year college 
course costs $6,000 to $8,000 for each 
person. Parents with three children 
would have to pay $18,000 to $24,- 
000 to send them through their col- 
lege courses (not counting medical, 
travel, vacation, and other expenses). 

Along with the increasing cost of 
college education has come the high- 
er cost of living in general. At the 
same time, income taxes and other 
taxes have mounted. Consequently, 
the budget of the average family con- 
tains an ever smaller margin for 
savings. 

Families of two or more children 
with incomes of $4,000 to $6,000 a 
year have a very small savings mar- 
gin. It is difficult for them to accumu- 
late the $1,500 to $2,000 necessary 
to send even one child to college for 
one year. Life-insurance statistics 
show that the only estate most Ameri- 
cans in that income bracket possess 
is their life-insurance policies, and 
many of the policies already have 
loans against them. 

The need of the colleges and uni- 
» 1958 by the Knights of Columbus, 


and reprinted with permi 
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versities for greater income is as great 
as the need of the taxpayer for help 
when his children reach college age. 

The rise in college tuition and fees 
is another reflection of the higher 
cost of living. Not only are the ma- 
terial goods, such as buildings, fuel, 
and equipment, more expensive but 
salaries have risen sharply. Salaries 
of those who staff our colleges are 
still much too low, so low that all in- 
stitutions are having trouble recruit- 
ing and retaining the best personnel 
for their staffs. The Educational 


Policies committee has said that sal- 
aries must be doubled if enough good 
teachers are to be available to cope 
with increasing enrollments. 
Several plans have been proposed 
to meet both the needs of parents in 
educating their children and the 


need of our colleges for greater in- 
come. 

One is the certificate plan, by 
which the state governments would 
issue certificates to parents of chil- 
dren attending private schools. These 
certificates could be used only toward 
payment of tuition, and the schools 
would redeem them in money. 

A second is the tax-credit plan. 
The federal government would give 
a tax offset to individuals who pay 
tuition or fees to public and private 
colleges for themselves or their de- 
pendents. 

A third is the tax-deduction plan, 
which would permit parents to de- 
duct all or part of their dependents’ 
college expenses from their income, 
in addition to the usual exemptions. 


Of all these plans, the tax-credit 
plan is the simplest and most direct. 
An early and ardent proponent of 
tax credits against tuition was Father 
Virgil C. Blum, S.J., of Marquette 
university. 

More than a score of bills have 
been introduced in Congress which 
involve tax-credit plans. One of 
these would permit taxpayers to take 
30% of the tuition or fees they had 
paid for higher education and apply 
it as a credit against income taxes. 
For example, if a person spent $850 
in one year for a son’s college tuition 
or fees, he could subtract 30% of it, 
or $255. 

All the taxpayer would need 
would be receipts from an accredited 
college or university showing that 
the $850 had actually been paid 
within the taxable year. The 30% 
tax-credit plan was presented in bills 
in the last session of Congress by 
Congressman (now Senator) Eu- 
gene J. McCarthy of Minnesota and 
Congressman Thomas H. Boggs of 
Louisiana. 

There is nothing novel about the 
idea of permitting credits for legiti- 
mate expenses. Business has long 
been permitted to take tax advan- 
tages for the expenses of investment 
through capital-expense deductions 
and tax-amortization plans. In fact, 
such plans have encouraged busi- 
nessmen to build factories and en- 
gage in national-defense operations. 
There is no reason why money spent 
for a college education cannot be 
looked upon as an investment and 
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treated the same way for tax pur- 
poses. 

Realistically, such expenses ought 
to be given very preferential treat- 
ment, to encourage people to go to 
college. We need trained people as 
well as factories in national defense. 

The tax-credit plan would be the 
cheapest and easiest way to aid both 


would apply the tax credit himself 
on his own returns; the college re- 
ceipts would become the supporting 
vouchers for his claim. There would 
be no need to enlarge any present 
federal agency or to create a new 
one to put this plan into operation. 

Finally, the tax-credit plan would 
preserve freedom of choice in de- 





ciding what school to attend. Under 
it, a student could attend any college 
or university recognized as a bona 
fide institution of higher learning 
offering recognized degrees. 


the taxpayers and the colleges. One 
hundred percent of the tax-credited 
dollar would go to the college. ‘There 
would be no administrative expense 
to the government, for the taxpayer 


IN OUR HOUSE 


My father, a dirt farmer, was extremely undemonstrative. We children used to 
worry because he never seemed to show our mother proper appreciation for her 
sweet disposition and the many ways she helped out with the farm work. One 
afternoon, mother was delayed at a neighbor's house helping with a very sick 
girl and so did not get home ahead of father. 

Father arrived from the field at the usual time and walked into the big front 
room where we six children were playing with considerable commotion. He stood 
in the doorway surveying the scene for a moment, then frowned and said, “Where 
is everybody?” 

From that time on, we stopped worrying that mother was not le’ 

mest Blevins. 


A couple who had moved into a new house were engaged in the tedious job of 
hanging pictures. When they got to the portion of the living room wall alongside 
the stairway, the wife, who was holding the hammer and tacks, suggested that 
her husband “stagger” the pictures up the stairway wall to gain an unusual effect. 

When a phone call interrupted the job, their six-year-old son answered. 
“Neither mother or dad can come right now,” he explained. “My father is 
staggering up the stairs and mother is helping him.” Helen C. Winkler. 
[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





$28,000.00 IN CASH PRI 


N CasH Prizes—$28,000 to 109 men and women, 
boys and girls—in only THREE MONTHS! 

That tells the whole story of our “CROSS AND 
FLAG CONTEST,” now open. By Sunday, August 9, 
109 persons will be richer by $28,000. 

This is a circulation contest. We want you to get 
new subscriptions to THE CATHOLIC DiGesT. If you get 
more than any other contestant—in only three months 
—you can win the happy fortune of $12,000 in Cash. 

Are you a businessman? Here is a side line that will 
really pay off. Get your customers and suppliers to 
subscribe. Remember—$12,000! 

Are you a housewife? Fine! Get your telephone 
friends, your fellow parishioners, your club members 
to subscribe. 

Are you a salesman? What an opportunity! Sell 
your prospects, Catholic or non-Catholic, subscriptions 
to THE CATHOLIC Dicest. Remember—$12,000! 

Are you a College or High School boy or girl? 
Can't beat this setup. Get your fraternity or sorority 
into action. Induce your campus friends to pitch in. 
Remember—$12, 

Are you a member of a lodge or a labor union? It 
won't be hard to get the co-operation of your fellow 
members. Remember—$12,000! 

Here is the big important point: IN ORDER TO 
WIN IN THIS TYPE OF CONTEST, YOU MUST 
ENTER EARLY—DURING THE FIRST PERIOD. 
YOU MUST ENTER TODAY. 

Look over the table of Credit-Votes below. See how 
they are highest during the First Contest Period, be- 
tween now and Sunday, June 14. 

If you’re on the ball, and you want one of the 109 
big Cash Prizes—could be $12,000—fill in and clip the 
Contest Entry Form on this page. Mail it today. 

Within the shortest possible time, your “working 
kit” is in your hands and you’re on your way to 
perhaps the biggest “killing” of your life. 


To You — Qui¢: 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE... 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE.. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE. 
FIFTH GRAND PRIZE... 
SIXTH GRAND PRIZE... 
SEVENTH GRAND PRIZE 
EIGHTH GRAND PRIZE.) 
NINTH GRAND PRIZE. || 
100 CASH PRIZES OF $56 


109 Cash Prizes 
And—15% Co 


Every person who enters the 
CONTEST” will be a winner. * 

Here’s why: UNLESS YOU 
ONE OF THE FIRST SEVE 
YOU WILL RECEIVE A CA 
15% ON ALL SUBSCRIP’ 
TURN IN 

Commissions will be paid to 
at the end of each Contest Pe; 

Of course, you aim at the 
$10,000.00. Your chance to wi 
body else’s. And you have th 
being paid in cash, as you go a! 
effort put forth every day. 





CONTEST HAS FOUR PERIODS 


The “CROSS AND FLAG CONTEST” is divided into four Contest Periods. The highest Credit- 
Votes are earned on subscriptions obtained during the First Period. 


First Period now open 

Second Period opens Monday, June 15 

Third Period opens Monday, July 6......... 
Fourth Period opens Monday, July 27 


closes Midnight, Sunday, June 14 
closes Midnight, Sunday, July 5 ’ 
closes Midnight, Sunday, July 26 

closes Midnight, Sunday, August 9 


TABLE OF CREDIT-VOTES 


Third Period 
2,000 Votes 
4,000 Votes 
6,000 Votes 
12,000 Votes 


Second Period 
3,000 Votes 
5,000 Votes 
7,000 Votes 

14,000 Votes 


First Period 
4,000 Votes 
6,000 Votes 
8,000 Votes 
16,000 Votes 


aye Period 


1-year subscription 
2-year subscription 
3-year subscription 


5-year subscription 10 ‘000 Votes 








$25,000 


mmission! 


» “CROSS AND FLAG 
There are no losers. 

ARE A WINNER OF 
N GRAND PRIZES— 
SH COMMISSION OF 
[TION MONEY YOU 


ALL CONTESTANTS 
iod 


s | ° 

First Grand Prize of 
in it is as good as any- 
e happy satisfaction of 
‘ong, for a little pleasant 


Winners of 
top prizes 
will have 

entered 
during this first 
period— 
That’s TODAY! 


Plus Extra Bonuses for Speed 


The Regular Prizes are not all that contestants win in the 
“CROSS AND FLAG CONTEST.” Far from it. There are 
nice fat Extra Bonuses, too—for fast workers. 

If you have the highest number of Credit-Votes in any one 
or more of the four Contest Periods, you will receive an Extra 
Bonus of $500.00, over and above any Regular Prize you win, 
for EACH PERIOD in which you are ahead. If you are on 
top in all four Periods, you will receive a total of $2,000.00 
in Extra Bonuses plus your Regular Prize. 

If you have the second highest number of Credit-Votes in 
any one or more of the four Contest Periods, you will receive 
an Extra Bonus of $250.00, over and above any Regular Prize 
you win, for EACH PERIOD in which you are ahead. If you 
are second best in all four Periods, you will receive a total of 
$1,000.00 in Extra Bonuses plus your Regular Prize. 

Winners of Extra Bonus awards will be made known in the 
announcement of Regular Prize winners, immediately after the 
contest closes. 


HELP YOURSELF AND THE CHURCH 


This is a contest to encourage you to find more readers for the 
Catholic press. The $28,000 in prizes is only one reason why you 
should enter it now. Your Catholic press needs more readers; it 
needs to expand its influence. 

As a worker in this contest, you are helping the Catholic press 
reach more people. You help your neighbors become better in- 
formed about their religion, and better informed about the great 
issues of the day. You are doing a service to your neighbors, to 
your Church, and your country. That is why we are calling this 
competition the “CROSS AND FLAG CONTEST.” Enter it now. 


CONTEST ENTRY FORM — 10,000 FREE VOTES 


Contest Manager 
The Catholic Digest 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 

Please enter me as a contestant in the “CROSS AND FLAG 
CONTEST.” Send me full instructions, the Contest Rules, and 
“working kit.’ 

! understand | shall be credited with 10,000 Free Credit- 
Votes upon your receipt of this Entry Blank. 


STATE OR PROVINCE 


Reebcimieginiaieonsiy 





By C. S. Lewis 


Condensed from the “Atlantic” 


* 





Does it do any good to pray ? 


Or, as the theologians say, what is 


the efficacy of prayer? 


OME YEARS AGO I got up one 
.) morning intending to have 

my hair cut in preparation 
for a visit to London, and the first 
letter I opened made it clear I need 
not go to London. So I decided to 
put the haircut off, too. 

Then there began the most unac- 
countable little nagging in my mind, 
“Get it cut all the same. Go and get 
it cut.” 

In the end I could stand it no 
longer. I went. My barber at that 
time was a man of many troubles 
whom my brother and I had some- 
times been able to help. The moment 
I opened his shop door he said, “Oh, 
I was praying you might come to- 
day.” And in fact if I had come a 
day or so later I should have been of 
no use to him. 

It awed me; it awes me still. But, 
of course, one cannot rigorously 
prove a connection between the bar- 
ber’s prayers and my visit. It might 
be telepathy. It might be accident. 

I have stood by the bedside of a 
woman whose thighbone was eaten 
through with cancer and who had 
*8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


thriving colonies of the disease in 
many other bones as well. The doc- 
tors predicted a few months of life; 
the nurses (who often know better), 
a few weeks. A good man laid his 
hands on her and prayed. A year lat- 
er the patient was walking, and the 
man who took the last X rays was 
saying, “These bones are as solid as 
rock. It’s miraculous.” 

But once again there is no rigorous 
proof. Medicine, as all true doctors 
admit, is not an exact science. We 
need not invoke the supernatural to 
explain the falsification of its proph- 
ecies. 

What kind of evidence would 
prove the efficacy of prayer? The 
thing we pray for may happen, but 
how can we ever know it was not 
going to happen anyway? Even if 
the thing were indisputably miracu- 
lous it would not follow that the 
miracle had occurred because of 
our prayers. 

Some things are proved by the un- 
broken uniformity of our experi- 
ences. The law of gravitation is es- 
tablished by the fact that, in our ex- 


January, 1959. © 1958 by the Atlantic Monthly Co., and 
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DOES IT DO ANY 


perience, all bodies without excep- 
tion obey it. Now even if all the 
things that people prayed for hap- 
pened, which they do not, this would 
not prove what Christians refer to 
as efficacy of prayer. For prayer is 
request. 

The essence of request is that it 
may or may not be granted. And if 
an infinitely wise Being listens to 
the requests of finite and foolish crea- 
tures, of course, He will sometimes 
grant and sometimes refuse them. In- 
variable “success” in prayer would 
not prove the Christian doctrine at 
all. It would prove something much 
more like magic: a power in certain 
human beings to control the course 
of nature. 

There are, no doubt, passages in 
the New Testament which may 
seem at first sight to promise an in- 
variable granting of our prayers. But 
that cannot be what they really 
mean. For in the very heart of the 
story we meet a glaring instance to 
the contrary. In Gethsemane the ho- 
liest of all petitioners prayed three 
times that a certain cup might pass 
from Him. It did not. 

Other things are proved not sim- 
ply by experience but by those arti- 
ficially contrived experiences we call 
experiments. Could this be done 
about prayer? 

I have seen it suggested that a 
team of people should agree to pray 
as hard as they knew how, over a 
period of six weeks, for all the pa- 
tients in Hospital A and none of 
those in Hospital B. Then you would 
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tot up the results and see if A had 
more cures and fewer deaths. 

The trouble is that you have no 
motive for desiring the recovery of 
all the patients in one hospital and 
none of those in another. You are 
not doing it in order that suffering 
should be relieved; you are doing it 
to find out what happens. Whatever 
your tongue and teeth and knees 
may do, you are not praying. The 
experiment demands an impossibil- 
ity. 

Empirical proof and disproof are, 
then, unobtainable. But this conclu- 
sion will seem less depressing if we 
remember that prayer is request and 
compare it with other specimens of 
the same thing. 

We make requests of our fellow 
creatures as well as of God: we ask 
for the salt, we ask for a raise in pay, 
we ask a friend to feed the cat, we 
ask a woman to marry us. Sometimes 
we get what we ask for and some- 
times not. But when we do, it is not 
nearly so easy as one might suppose 
to prove with scientific certainty a 
connection between the asking and 
the getting. 

Your neighbor may be a humane 


Petition, asking for things, is 
only a small part of prayer; con- 
fession and penitence are its 
threshold, adoration its sanctu- 
ary, the presence and vision and 
enjoyment of God its bread and 
wine. C. S. Lewis. 





68 
person who would not have let your 

cat starve even if you had forgotten 

to make any arrangement. Your em- 

ployer is never so likely to grant 

your request for a raise as when he 

is aware that you could get better. 
money from a rival firm; he is quite 

possibly intending to secure you by 

a raise in any case. As for the lady 

who consents to marry you—are you 

sure she had not decided to do so al- 

ready? 

Thus in some measure the same 
doubt that hangs about the efficacy 
of our prayers to God hangs also 
about our prayers to man. Whatever 
we get we might have been going to 
get anyway. But only, as I say, in 
some measure. Our friend, boss, and 
wife may tell us that they acted be- 


cause we asked; and we may know 


them so well as to feel sure, first that 
they are saying what they believe to 


GOD SAYS SO 


There are, we know, many 
things which God gives us with- 
out our asking for them. There 
are some things, however, which 
God means to give us on the con- 
dition that we ask Him. Without 
prayer, we do not receive them. 
These things are dependent up- 
on our prayer, which is precisely 
the cause of our receiving them 
Prayer matters, therefore, ; greatly 
in any person’s life. 

From Growth in His Likeness 
by Sister Jane Marie Murray, 
O.P. (Fides. 1957). 
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be true, and secondly that they un- 
derstand their own motives well 
enough to be right. But notice thai 
when this happens our assurance has 
not been gained by the methods of 
science. We do not try the control 
experiment of refusing the raise or 
breaking off the engagement and 
then making our request again un- 
der fresh conditions. Our assurance 
is quite different in kind from scien- 
tific knowledge. It is born out of our 
personal relation to other parties; not 
from knowing things about them but 
from knowing them. 

Our assurance Cif we reach an as- 
surance) that God always hears and 
sometimes grants our prayers can on- 
ly come in the same way. Those who 
know a man know whether, when 
he did what they asked, he did it be- 
cause they asked. I think those who 
best know God will best know 
whether He sent me to the barber’s 
shop because the barber prayed. 

Prayer is not a machine. It is not 
magic. It is not advice offered to 
God. It would be even worse to 
think of those who get what they 
pray for as court Favcrites, people 
who have influence with the throne. 
The refused prayer of Christ in 
Gethsemane is answer enough to 
that. And I dare not leave out the 
hard saying which I once heard 
from an experienced Christian: “I 
have seen many striking answers to 
prayer and more than one that I 
thought miraculous. But they usual- 
ly come at the beginning: before 
conversion, or soon “after it. As the 
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Christian life proceeds, they tend to 
be rarer. The refusals, too, are not 
only more frequent; they become 
much more unmistakable, more em- 
phatic.” 

Does God then forsake just those 
who serve Him best? Well, He who 
served Him best of all said, near his 
tortured death, “Why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” 

There is a mystery here which, 


even if I had the power, I might not 
have the courage to explore. Mean- 
while, little people like you and me, 
if our prayers are sometimes grant- 
ed, had better not draw hasty con- 
clusions to our own advantage. If we 
were stronger, we might be less ten- 
derly treated. If we were braver, we 
might be sent, with far less help, to 
defend far more desperate posts in 
the great battle. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Crevasco 


More than half the words in English come directly or indirectly from Latin. 
Even if you have never studied Latin, you can still master a good number of 
words that this language has given to English simply by learning certain Latin 
word roots. The Latin capere, for example, means to take, to seize, to hold. 


Of the many words built from this root (cap, capt), only a dozen are listed below. 
Note how the words in Column A all have something to do with “take, 


” 


“seize,” or “hold.” Then match Column A with Column B. 


Column A 


Column B 


. capstan 

. incapable 
. capsule 

. captivate 
. capias 

. captor 


. captious 
. recapture 
. captive 

. capacious 


. incapacitate 


. caption 


a) Likely to take notice of faults. 

b) Lacking necessary ability; not able to take or hold. 

c) Able to hold much; large; spacious. 

d) To seize again; to recall. 

e) One who seizes by force or stratagem. 

f) at used to hold and wind rope, especially on 
ships. 

g) In ew, a writ commanding an officer to hold and 
arrest someone. 

h) To fascinate, charm; to hold attention. 

i) Held in bondage; one confined, especially by force. 

j) One thing that encloses another, as a small container 
that holds drug doses. 

k) Heading of a chapter, section, or article; act of taking 
or seizing. 

1) Disable; to take away power of performing; dis- 
qualify. 


(Answers on page 128) 





By Edward Gamarekian 
Condensed from the 
Washington “Post and Times Herald” * 





RED to Moon-FD 


Earth satellites will give your 
mail the speed of light! 


T TAKEs four to six days for a 
I letter to reach Europe by mail. 
A radio-equipped satellite may 
someday deliver it at the speed of 
light: 186,000 miles a second. The 
total delivery time would depend on 
how long it took to get a letter from 
the sender to the post office at one 
end and from the post office to the 
receiver at the other. 

An average of 1.17 million letters 
weighing 110,000 pounds enter and 
leave the U.S. daily. The time air 
mail takes between the U.S. and 
Europe is much too long. Cable- 
grams and radiograms are fast 
enough, but too expensive for or- 
dinary messages; and the present vol- 
ume of mail could not be handled 
this way even if there were no ques- 
tion of cost to be considered. 


RADIO 


is 
-_ TRANSMITTER 


The obvious solution is to have a 
radio link in the present system. Up 
to this time, such a link has been 
impossible. High-frequency radio 
waves, since they are not reflected 
from the upper atmosphere, could 
not be used for over-the-horizon 
transmission. Low-frequency waves 
which can be reflected could not 
handle the volume of mail. At fre- 
quencies in between, radio com- 
munication is plagued by sunspots 
and solar storms. 

Satellites promise to provide the 
first good solution. Radio signals at 
a frequency high enough to carry all 
the mail can be beamed to a satellite 
and reflected or rebroadcast halfway 
around the world. Just one satellite 
circling the earth at the same rate as 
that at which the earth turns (so that 


*1515 L St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Nov. 30, 1958. @© 1958 by the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, and reprinted with permission. 
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it appears fixed in space) will make 
communication possible between any 
two points on the half of the earth 
that it “sees.” 

Details of a global mail system 
based on the use of satellites have 
been worked out by Sidney Metzger 
of rca’s astroelectronics department. 
They were presented recently at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Rocket society in New York City. 

Because mail to and from Europe 
comprises the bulk of the interna- 
tional mail handled by the U.S. post 
offices, Metzger envisioned a system 
using one satellite in a stationary or- 
bit and one ground radio station on 
each continent. Each ground station 
would be connected by cable to 
25 major post offices distributed 
throughout the area to be served. 

A letter dropped into a mailbox 
would go to the local post office, then 
to one of the 25 major ones. There 
it would be opened by automatic 
handling equipment and placed on 
a scanner similar to those now used 
to telegraph photos. Facsimile equip- 
ment already developed can scan 480 
pages a minute, or 690,000 pages a 
day. 

The electrical signal from each 
scanner would then go to the main 
transmitter. Each of the 25 major 
post offices at the receiving end 
would be on a separate channel. 
Consequently, as many as 25 letters 
might be going to the main trans- 
mitter and over the satellite link 
simultaneously. 

At the other end, the electrical 


signal would automatically go to the 
proper post office and into a printing 
mechanism. There it would be re- 
produced in the form in which it was 
mailed. Handwritten letters would 
end up handwritten, and letterheads, 
photos, and drawings would be iden- 
tical with the originals. 

Before such a system is developed, 
the question of privacy will have to 
be considered, since the letters will 
be opened at the scanner and will 
remain “open” until they are sealed 
at the printer at the other end. How- 
ever, all the handling equipment will 
be automatic, and legal objections 
may be overcome by making the 
letters “privileged.” They will cer- 
tainly be as private as telephone calls, 
and more private than cablegrams 
and radiograms. 

If a single radio-equipped satellite 
in a stationary orbit is used for the 
radio link, it will require only a one- 
watt transmitter which can be pow- 
ered with solar batteries. In such an 
orbit, 22,300 miles above the earth, 
it will be in the earth’s shadow a 
maximum of only one hour each day 
during certain periods. If it is neces- 
sary to use it during such times, the 
satellite can be equipped with a 
small, chargeable storage battery. 
For reliability, extra receiver-trans- 
mitter units might be included. 

A satellite weighing several hun- 
dred pounds would be required. One 
this size could be launched with 
rockets now being developed for 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

The ground transmitter, operating 
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at a frequency of 200 megacycles, 
will need to have a power output of 
several hundred watts, Metzger cal- 
culates, to make the receiver in the 
satellite small and simple. 

The problems of maintaining a 
satellite in a stationary orbit have not 
yet been solved. Even if it is success- 
fully and accurately launched, some 
means will have to be provided to 
keep the unit from drifting. 

Another possibility is the use of 
reflecting satellites in nonstationary 
orbits. Very large objects in space 
will reflect enough of the radio sig- 
nal from one ground station to be 
picked up by another ground station 
several thousand miles away. Since 
the signal received is only a minute 
fraction of that broadcast, however, 
a very large amount of energy must 


be sent out by the transmitter. J. R. 
Pierce, of the Bell Telephone labora- 
tories, estimates that an 85,000-watt 
transmitter would be needed to 
bounce a signal across the Atlantic 
off a 100-foot metalized sphere at an 
altitude of 3,000 miles. 

At this height, a satellite would 
not remain fixed over one spot. 
About two dozen would have to be 
launched in polar orbits to be sure 
one was always in a suitable loca- 
tion. The two ground stations would 
have to point their antennas at the 
same sphere to communicate. 

Both systems would have advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Both will 
need to be studied in greater detail 
before a choice is made; but a fast 
global mail system looks like a real 
possibility at last. 


In Our Parish 


the school uniform no longer fitted my six-year-old daughter, 

who had grown considerably during her first year of school. I ‘hopefully tried to 
make it do, however, for the last few weeks of the term. 

Then one day my girl came home with a message from her teacher. “Sister said 

I am to tell you that—that—” her voice was puzzled as she tried to recall the 


cryptic w ords, “that my knees are way too low.” 


Mrs. D. A. Thomas, 


on her first day of school, little Debbie began to cry. 
“You aren’t homesick already, are you?” Sister asked kindly. 
“No,” was the tearful response. “I’m here sick.” 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Barrett McGurn 





Vatican State is 30 years old 


Its establishment has helped keep the papacy 
independent in a time of world upheavals 


ny VATICAN STATE is cele- 

| brating its 30th birthday 
¥ | this month. The treaty 
which took effect between Italy and 
the Vatican on June 6, 1929, put an 
end toa problem which had troubled 
the Church for centuries: how to 
keep the papacy independent of 
earthly rulers and at the same time 
spare the Popes the temporal bur- 
dens of administering a large mod- 
ern state. 

Pope John XXIII, like his two 
immediate predecessors, reigns over 
a 108-acre kingdom completely sur- 
rounded not only by Italy but by the 
city of Rome itself. It is the tiniest 
nation in the world, but its inde- 
pendence is such that during the 2nd 
World War the late Pope Pius XII 
was able to stay above the issues of 
the battle raging at his very gates. 

The 49-nation diplomatic corps 
accredited to the Holy See was able 
to keep functioning inside the Vati- 
can State during the whole of the 
conflict. Harold Tittman, the Ameri- 
can diplomat who shared with My- 
ron Taylor the post of presidential 
peace emissary to Pope Pius, joined 
many other Allied diplomats in 
watching the war from inside the 


Vatican, in the very heart of an Axis 
capital. Neither fascist Italy nor nazi 
Germany challenged the Pope’s neu- 
trality, nor did they try to interfere 
with the activities of the diplomats 
who had been accredited to the 
Vatican. 

Three decades after its birth the 
State of Vatican City has all the es- 
sential attributes of independence: a 
territory, a citizenry, and governing 
power over both. The Pope is the 
Vatican nation’s absolute sovereign. 
All legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive powers are vested in him. 

Side by side with the great theo- 
logical tribunals, which are the 
courts of last resort for canonical 
cases involving Catholics throughout 
the world, sit modest bodies for judg- 
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ing misdemeanors and common 
crimes. However, there is little for 
the criminal courts to handle. Once 
in a great while the Vatican police 
will catch a pickpocket preying on 
crowds at papal audiences, but such 
ill-doers generally are handed over 
to the Italian police for prosecution 
outside the Vatican. 

Italy’s police are not permitted be- 
yond the bottom step of the stairs 
leading from St. Peter’s plaza to the 
basilica. The whole of the vast plaza 
is part of Vatican State, but except 
on great occasions the Pope allows 
Italian police to patrol the area. 

The frontier of Vatican State is at 
once one of the least guarded and 
best guarded in the world. All that 
marks the separation between Italy 
and the Vatican at the entrance of 


St. Peter’s plaza is a white line in 
the pavement. There is no checking 
of passports as visitors wander in and 
out of the Pope’s little state. Farther 
in, however, beside St. Peter’s basili- 
ca, Swiss Guards study each visitor 
carefully. Although no passports are 


requested even at that point, stran- 
gers must establish their identity, 
and no one is admitted to the Vatican 
itself until there is telephoned ap- 
proval from the person they wish to 
see. 

Vatican State is the most peaceful 
and yet one of the most militarized 
countries in the world. A third of its 
1,000 citizens are under arms. They 
are the members of the Pope’s four 
military and police forces. “We are 
sworn to fight to the death to defend 


the Holy Father and his legitimate 
successors, but we keep very much 
in mind that, after all, the real 
weapons of His Holiness are those of 
the spirit,” a Swiss Guard once re- 
marked. 

This is the 454th year of service 
for the Swiss Guards. The corps is 
composed of Catholic youths chosen 
for their devotion to the Pope, their 
physical and intellectual fitness, and 
the excellence of their records in the 
Swiss armed forces. The Guards 
swear in new recruits each year on 
the anniversary of the June 6, 1527, 
slaughter of their predecessors at the 
last great sack of the Vatican. 

The Swiss retain a double citizen- 
ship while they are in service: that 
of Vatican State and of their moun- 
tain homeland. Other citizens are 
the cardinals living in Rome, the 
papal diplomatic envoys to some 60 

nations, various chief officials of the 
Holy See, and the wives, parents, 
children, brothers, and sisters of cer- 
tain prominent laymen attached to 
the Holy See. And, of course, the 
Pope himself! As a rule those who 
enjoy Vatican citizenship by birth 
lose their Vatican passports at the age 
of 25 except in the unlikely event 
that they have achieved a rank in the 
Holy See calling for citizenship in 
its own right, or marry laymen of 
similar position. 

Most citizens become so by ap- 
pointment. The pastor of the little 
Vatican parish, which is tucked away 
in the shade of great St. Peter’s, re- 
ports that last year he had 15 feae. 
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als and no Baptisms at all. By that 
token, Vatican State would seem a 
dying nation, but “immigration” Cin 
the form of citizenship granted to 
new members of the Holy See, diplo- 

mats, and soldiers) keeps the young 
state vigorously alive. 

There are both advantages and 
disadvantages: to citizenship in the 
Pope’s minute country. One disad- 
vantage is the continuing curfew: 
all those without special passes must 
be indoors by 11:30 p.m. There are 
compensations, however. Aside from 
the privilege of being under the 
temporal dominion of the Pontiff, 
citizens are exempt from military 
service in the Italian armed forces, 
pay no income tax, and buy their 
goods at the busy little Vatican store 
where prices are 15% below those of 


surrounding Rome. (Goods sold in 
the Vatican State are exempt from 


Italy’s high customs duties and con- 
sumer taxes. ) 

The Vatican State grocery store is 
just across the street from the little 
country’s single pharmacy. The latter 
shop, run by the Fatebéne-Fratelli 
(“Do-good Brotherhood”: a religious 
medical fraternity), looks after the 
well-being of its clientele with a 
variety of prescriptions. One stomach 
remedy bears the national insignia 
of the papal tiara and keys, and a 
certain inexpensive homemade rum 
is sold under the picture of a swag- 
gering pirate. 

Vatican State may be tiny, but it 
encompasses many things which are 
great. Within its cramped limits is 


a mass of architecture unrivaled as 
a record of the whole of the Chris- 
tian era. And excavations under St. 
Peter’s conducted by Pius XII reveal 
that the tiny state stands on an 
ancient pre-Christian cemetery in 
which St. Peter is believed to be 
buried. 

The foundations of the first St. 
Peter’s, built 16 centuries ago by the 
Emperor Constantine, are still sup- 
porting the present immense four- 
century-old structure. It is to Vatican 
State that one goes to see the great 
murals of Michelangelo or Raphael 
or to visit the 509-year-old Vatican 
library, one of the world’s finest. 
And then there are the priceless 
papal archives with their records of 
1,000 years; all but the most recent 
records are now available to the pub- 
lic. 

L’Osservatore Romano, the daily 
newspaper which is edited and print- 
ed inside the Vatican’s 108 acres, and 
Vatican Radio are two means by 
which the Vatican communicates 
independently with the world at 
large. Osservatore so challenged 
Italy’s fascist propaganda line during 
the 2nd World War that whole is- 
sues were seized and burned several 
times by fascist police, and Count 
Giuseppe Dalla Torre, its editor, 
once narrowly escaped a_ beating 
when he incautiously stepped out- 
side the limits of St. Peter's plaza. 

Headquarters of the Vatican radio 
is grouped around an 11-century-old 
tower in the papal gardens built in 


the early Middle Ages by Pope Leo 
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IV. The tower is crowded with 
radiogram equipment for sending 
messages to papal nuncios through- 
out the world. The announcers at 
Vatican Radio, many of them refu- 
gees from countries beyond the Iron 
Curtain, also use the tower as a 
chapel. A radio bridge connects stu- 
dios there with powerful new trans- 
mitters on an extraterritorial plot 
outside the Eternal City. The radio 
speaks to the world weekly in nearly 
30 languages. Now that the new 
transmitters have been added, the 
Vatican’s message penetrates Iron 
Curtain areas not previously covered. 

The Vatican’s own postage stamps, 


which are recognized everywhere in 
the world, and its coins, which bear 
the Pope’s likeness and circulate as 
legal currency throughout Italy as 
well as Vatican State, are other signs 
of sovereign status. 

Neither the U.S. nor the com- 
munist nations are represented at 
the Vatican, but most of the other 
chief nations of the world are, 
whether their populations are pre- 
dominantly Protestant, Moslem, 
Buddhist, or Shintoist. Britain, 
France, West Germany, Finland, 
Spain, the United Arab Republic, 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Ja- 
pan are included. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


Jeff, our six-year-old, had been told time and again never to play with fire. He had 
been scolded, denied his allowance, and even spanked, but nothing seemed to 
curb his intense desire to watch things burn. 

One day a neighbor caught him starting a fire in some refuse outside a cleaning 
establishment. She called the fire department and brought Jeff home to me for 
punishment. 

Almost beside myself with anger, I marched Jeff off to the firehouse, telling 
him he’d have to take his medicine there. The formidable-looking lieutenant on 
duty asked us to be seated, and I explained to him why we had come. By this 
time poor Jeff was shaking in his shoes and ready to bolt. When the lieutenant 
asked him his name, he burst into tears. 

The lieutenant shot him an understanding look, and lifted him onto the big 
hook-and-ladder truck. Patiently he explained every detail of the machine and let 
him clang the huge bell. Then he said, “Every day I have to risk my life on one 
of these trucks because something is on fire. You wouldn’t want me to risk it just 
for a prank, would you, Jeff?” 

Jeff is ten years old now. His firebug days came to an abrupt halt the day the 
kindly lieutenant took time to explain. Mrs. Melanie Pace. 

[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 


ness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Andrew 


Boyle 





Father Pire and His 


‘Europe of Love’ 


He is the first Catholic priest 
to win the Nobel peace prize 


—_ 


ATHER DoMINIQUE GEORGES 

| Henri Prre, O.P., winner 

__.| of the Nobel peace prize for 
1958, doesn’t look much like the pop- 
ular picture of a man of action. His 
preoccupied expression, his thought- 
ful eyes and gentle smile, might 
make you hazard a guess that the 
tall, spare 48-year-old Dominican 


was a retiring scholar, possibly a 
professor in a seminary. 

Your guess would be on the target. 
Father Pire is a professor of theology 
and sociology. Like many other win- 
ners of Nobel peace prizes, he be- 
came a man of action because he was 


basically a man of thought, nour- 
ished by lofty ideas. He is the first 
Catholic priest to receive the award, 
and one of only five men under 50 
to be so honored. 

No winner of the award has ever 
developed a more impressive idea 
than Father Pire’s “Europe of Love,” 
his movement to aid war refugees 
who cannot emigrate. And no prize 
winner has ever worked out a more 
effective plan for the alleviation of 
suffering than his system of parrain- 
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age (sponsorship). Under this plan, 
families living in refugee villages are 
“adopted” by persons who take a 
personal interest in their welfare. 

How did the scholarly monk be- 
come the protector of the refugees? 

When he was a little boy, Georges 
Pire was a war refugee himself, and 
the nightmare left an indelible mark 
on his memory. In 1914, when he 
was six, the Germans invaded Bel- 
gium. German artillery occupied 
ridges behind the town of Dinant, 
where the Pire family lived. The big 
guns opened fire on French positions 
across the Meuse. 

For four days and nights the Pire 
family hid in their cellar, while 
shells whined overhead and nearby 
buildings were smashed to rubble. 
Finally they realized that their only 
chance for survival was to creep out 
by night and get across the river. 

Georges’ grandfather refused to go 
with them: “I shall follow in the 
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morning,” he said. “My money is 
buried in the garden. I’m not leaving 
it to the Boche.” The family never 
saw him again. 

The Pires found temporary shelter 
in France until the guns ceased fir- 
ing. After many hardships, they re- 
turned to Dinant. 

When Georges was 18, he an- 
nounced his intention of entering a 
monastery. His father didn’t like the 
idea. His boy was “too young and 
inexperienced to know his own 
mind,” he objected. Papa Pire re- 
lented a bit when his wife reminded 
him that she had used those exact 
words when he had proposed to her. 
Very well, he grumbled; if Georges 
persisted in the notion, he could en- 
ter a Religious house for a trial 
period. 

In the late summer of 1926, 
Georges entered a Trappist monas- 
tery not far from Dinant. After two 
weeks, he came back, miserable and 
unsure of himself. But he did not 
give up—even after another fruitless 
stay with a Benedictine community. 
His third attempt brought him to the 
Dominican priory of Notre Dame de 
Sarte at Huy, and there he soon was 
sure of his vocation. Georges’ father, 
convinced at last, gave him his bless- 
ing. 

Georges studied at Rome, then 
completed his doctorate nearer home 
at Louvain. By the time he returned 
to Huy, in 1936, the European skies 
were darkening again. But the ru- 
mors of war did not disturb the clois- 
tered calm in which Father Pire said 


Mass, meditated, and taught his dai- 
ly classes as professor of theology. 

Then came the cataclysm of 1940: 
the explosive ending of the “phony 
war”; the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality for the second time within a 
generation; the engulfing of Dinant, 
Huy, and the roads toward France in 
a tide of refugees. France fell. By 
early 1941, all Europe from Norway 
down to Sicily was occupied by Axis 
forces. 

As Father Pire went about his du- 
ties, teaching and going out to say 
Mass or hear Confessions in local 
parishes, he grew convinced that he 
was not doing enough. With the per- 
mission of his superior, Father Del- 
ville, he began to do welfare work 
among war victims. The Germans 
neither hindered nor helped him in 
his pioneer efforts on behalf of home- 
less, undernourished children from 
Liége, Paris, and Lyons. 

As unofficial chaplain to men of 
the Belgian Resistance he was gradu- 
ally caught up in a web of more dan- 
gerous activity. Sabotage and vio- 
lence did not attract him, but the 
selfless comradeship and endurance 
of the saboteurs did. About 50 of the 
500 members of the underground 
section he served either died in ene- 
my hands or were killed carrying 
out local operations. 

Often, at a hiding place in the 
woods near Dinant, he would give 
absolution to men about to start out 
on perilous assignments. Sometimes 
he would kneel beside a mortally 
wounded man; a few minutes later 
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he would read prayers over a shallow, 
unmarked grave. 

As the war went on, Father Pire 
exchanged his white habit for the 
clothes of a peasant. His labor for 
children continued; so did his work 
as a chaplain; but to these were add- 
ed even more difficult tasks. He be- 
came a link in a country-wide net- 
work of observers who gathered 
information for Allied authorities in 
London. Only Father Delville knew 
the extent of the young priest’s com- 
mitments. His contacts in factories, 
offices, and rail centers passed on bits 
of information that saved thousands 
of lives. For example, a railroad 
worker who handed over a detailed 
account of unusual freight trains 
running through a Belgian junction 
in 1943 supplied Allied experts with 
a clue towards the discovery of Hit- 
ler’s “secret weapon,” the flying 
bombs. 

Once, Father Pire narrowly es- 
caped capture. From a clump of 
trees he watched a farmhouse where 
he had been sheltered go up in 
flames. At his side were the farmer 
and his family, and their resolute 
cheerfulness moved Father Pire 
deeply. As the flames licked the dark- 
ness, he promised himself that he 
would always do his utmost to help 
the innocent victims of war. 

He received the Croix de Guerre 
for his work in the Resistance. And 
Field Marshal Montgomery paid 
tribute to him in dispatches. 

The war ended, but the misery of 
war victims went on. His memory of 


their sufferings weighed on Father 
Pire after he had resumed his teach- 
ing duties at Le Sartre. In 1949, he 
heard a lecture by Edward Squad- 
rille, a young American who had di- 
rected a United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration camp 
in Austria. The facts appalled him. 
Both national and _ international 
agencies were grappling with the 
problem, but it would be years be- 
fore the 10 million displaced persons, 
living in subhuman conditions in 
crowded camps, could be resettled. 

One group in particular seemed to 
cry out to him: families that could 
not emigrate because a member had 
contracted an incurable disease, or 
had lost limbs in the war, or was too 
old and infirm to work any longer. 

He went on a tour of camps in 
West Germany and Austria. What 
he saw cut him to the heart. When 
he returned, he asked another favor 
of Father Delville. Could he try to 
stir the consciences of others so that 
refugee children and old people 
could be helped? 

Father Delville gave his permis- 
sion. Father Pire worked at first from 
his room in the priory, then from a 
little office in Huy. When he had 
explained his godparent plan, hun- 
dreds of Belgians offered to take on 
responsibility for individual refugees 
or whole families. Today, nearly 20,- 
000 Europeans are sponsors, sending 
letters, gifts, and money to their 
“children.” 

Father Pire decided that the first 


task must be to remove the most des- 
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titute families from the squalor of 
the camps. From there it was a short 
step to the foundation of his famous 
Europa villages. It was a harsh, up- 
hill struggle. Nobody in authority 
cared to make room for Father Pire’s 
charges. His idea of settling them on 
the outskirts of towns, near factories 
where some of them might get jobs, 
seemed likely to remain a rosy vision. 
Who would give the land or build 
the houses? 

Father Pire did not mind sitting 
on the doorsteps of the rich or argu- 
ing with officials. At Aachen, a fac- 
tory owner who had begun by refus- 
ing to hire a single refugee at last 
gave in and hired one. He found the 
man was more than worth his wages, 
promoted him to foreman, and took 
on a few more outcasts. 

By begging from street to street, 
the priest raised enough money to 
build half a dozen houses. Authori- 
ties rather grudgingly gave land for 
them. Father Pire and the refugees 
did the rest. 

Today, in the village outside 
Aachen, about 100 persons have re- 
discovered themselves by regaining 
wholesome family life. The three- 
room houses are not luxurious; but 
they have bathrooms, kitchens, 
rough furniture, and (most precious 


of all) privacy. Although fewer than 


RAIN IN SUMMER 


100 displaced families out of tens of 
thousands live in Father Pire’s vil- 
lages—in Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria—a sunbeam of hope has gone 
through that whole despairing world 
of half-lost people. 

In his rescue work Father Pire 
draws no distinctions between Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, and on this 
account has had to contend with 
some regrettable opposition. When 
he announced that he would name 
his second village in the Saar after 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the great 
Protestant mercy worker from Alsace 
who has devoted his life and talents 
to the care of sick Africans, there was 
an outcry from certain influential 
Catholics. Similar protests were 
heard when he said he would name 
his sixth village, in Norway, after 
Anne Frank, the little Jewish girl 
from Holland who died in Bélsen. 

Ignoring all such critics, Father 
Pire goes ahead building his bridge 
of love. He likes to quote the words 
of Fridtjof Nansen, the Norwegian 
explorer and humanitarian who re- 
ceived the 1922 Nobel peace prize 
for his work for refugees after the Ist 
World War: “When people meet 
face to face to take part in humani- 
tarian work, it is easier to overcome 
the differences which separate them 
from each other.” 


Summer rain is rather like catsup out of a bottle: you’re becoming exasperated 
because you don’t get any, then suddenly you get too much. 


Brock Bell in Household (April ’59). 





By Hal Butler 


Condensed from “Pageant”* 





Detroit’s 100 Club 


It has no offices, no files—only a 
“lot of money” for the families of firemen 
and policemen who die in line of duty 


HEN A POLICEMAN or a fireman 

risks his life serving the public, 
and loses the gamble, what happens 
to his family? 

Here is what happens in Detroit. 
His widow receives a check for 
$1,000 to cover immediate expenses. 
All his outstanding debts are paid. 
If there is a mortgage on his house, 
it is paid in full. 

Where does the money come 
from? From Detroit’s Hundred club: 
a nonprofit organization made up 
of business and professional men. 
They know that a man who makes 
a moderate salary guarding the pub- 
lic safety rarely is able to provide for 
his family in the case of his sudden 
death, a risk that he assumes daily 
when he puts on his uniform. 

Since the Hundred club was for- 
mally organized in 1952, it has given 
more than $80,000 to 40 families of 
policemen and firemen lost in the 
line of duty. It has on hand more 
than $225,000 in cash and govern- 
ment bonds to cover future emer- 
gencies. 


The club does not expect its help 
to lessen the family’s grief. But it 
does reduce financial problems, as- 
suring the stricken widow that the 
death benefit and pension provided 
by the city of Detroit and 51 suburbs 
can be used by the family to live on, 
untouched by crushing debts. 

Patrolman Sidney O’Conner was 
killed on the evening of Jan. 17, 
1956, in a gun duel with a bandit in 
a Detroit bar. The next day three 
members of the Hundred club ap- 
peared at the patrolman’s home to 
present his widow with a check for 
$1,000. On the same day wheels 
were set in motion to pay up an 
$8,922 mortgage on the widow’s 
home. 

“The couple had made only one 
payment on their home,” says Wil- 
liam Packer, president of the Hun- 
dred club and an automobile dealer 
in Detroit. “We figured that if Mrs. 
O’Conner had tried to make monthly 
payments on her home from her pen- 
sion check for the next ten years, she 
would have almost nothing left to 


*535 Fifth Ave., New York City 17. January, 1959. © 1958 by Hillman Periodicals Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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support herself and her three small 
children.” Because of the club, how- 
ever, Mrs. O’Conner now lives in a 
debt-free home and has the pension 
available for the day-to-day support 
of her family. 

Like many benevolent movements, 
the club got its start inconspicuously 
and operated for several years with- 
out public awareness of its existence. 

In 1950, patrolman Andreas Mel- 
lert was picking up a parole violator 
when he was shot to death by the 
young man’s enraged father. 


Packer, a gray-thatched, 


active 


man with a rare feeling for the 
troubles of others, learned that the 
policeman’s widow was about to 
have a baby, and visited her in the 
hospital. He was so moved by her 
plight that he went home and wrote 


100 friends, asking them to contrib- 
ute to a fund for the policeman’s 
widow. At the same time he induced 
Detroit News columnist John Car- 
lisle to devote a column to the trag- 
edy. By the time Mrs. Mellert’s baby 
arrived, $7,800 was waiting for her. 

A year after the Mellert case an- 
other officer, patrolman Stanley Jer- 
lecki, was killed in an armed-robbery 
arrest. Packer was out of town, but 
a group of his friends, led by chain- 
store operator Bert Hart, attorney 
George Fitzgerald, and bakery‘owner 
Jack Schafer, raised a substantial 
sum for the widow. 

“About then it became obvious,” 
says Packer, “that this kind of thing 
shouldn’t be handled on such a hit- 
or-miss basis, that a permanent or- 


ganization was needed to take care 
of such cases.” 

With the help of Carlisle and ho- 
tel manager Don Mumford, Packer 
founded the Hundred club. Mem- 
bers were asked to contribute $200 
a year for a widows’ fund plus $50 to 
cover club expenses, which would 
include two dinner meetings a year. 
Enrollment was first held to 100, but 
within five months there were 197 
members. Today the organization has 
300 members, and there is a long 
waiting list. 

The club is operated by a 24-mem- 
ber board of directors, which passes 
on gratuities recommended by the 
disbursement committee. Although 
there is no set formula for amounts 
to be paid when a loss occurs, dis- 
agreement rarely emerges. The club 
works closely with the police and 
fire departments to determine the ac- 
tual needs of a widow and her fam- 
ily. The amount paid is governed by 
the number of dependents, the mort- 
gage on the home, and the outstand- 
ing debts of the family. Gifts have 
run as low as $1,000 and as high as 
the $9,922 paid to Mrs. O’Conner. 

Only six months after the Hun- 
dred club was formed, it had its first 
official case. Motorcycle patrolman 
Arthur Meyers was killed in a crash 
at a busy intersection. Club officials 
discovered that the patrolman had 
left a wife and three children, some 
debts, and a $7,500 mortgage on his 
home. Parker, who visited the widow 
with Carlisle and Hart, recalls the 
experience. 





DETROIT’S 100 CLUB 


“You will find that the policemen 
who die on duty are usually men be- 
tween 25 and 30 years of age who 
work in jobs that expose them to 
trafic hazards and dangers common 
to tough neighborhoods,” Packer ex- 
plains. “Arthur Meyers was one of 
these. I’ll never forget the moment 
when we presented his widow with 
a check to pay off the mortgage on 
her home.” 

The Hundred club doesn’t limit 
its attention to front-page cases. Capt. 
Warner Bloess of the fire department 
died of a heart attack at the scene 
of a fire. Mrs. Bloess received the 
usual $1,000 check and the mort- 
gage balance on her home. A Grosse 
Pointe fireman, Charles Van Coillie, 
died of a heart attack while on duty, 
and his widow, free of other debts, 
received $1,000. More recently the 
club paid off a mortgage and pre- 
sented cash to Mrs. Harry Thom, 
whose husband, a police lieutenant, 
died of cancer traceable to an injury 
he had received while on duty sev- 
eral years before. 

“We judge each case strictly on 
the basis of whether or not the city 
and police or fire departments con- 
sider it a line-of-duty death,” explains 
Packer. “They call the pitch.” 

Several years after the Hundred 
club was organized, members _be- 
came concerned about the financial 
condition of women who became 
widows prior to its formation. In- 
vestigation turned up 25 in need of 
ready cash, and a $1,000 check was 


sent to each. 


GENEROSITY IS 
CATCHING 

The idea of the Hundred club 
has spread rapidly to other com- 
munities since its formation in 
1952. Cleveland has a similar 
club with 150 members; Mem- 
phis has a 125-member club; Or- 
lando, Fla., a 100-member club. 
Other clubs function in Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Lima, Ohio; Spar- 
tanburg, S.C.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and Louisville, Ky. Clubs are be- 
ing formed in 23 other commu- 
nities. 


Most widows of men lost in action 
know about the Hundred club. How- 
ever, several years ago Packer and 
Nate S. Shapero, chairman of the 
disbursement committee, visited the 
home of Mrs. William Katke. Her 
husband, Chief of Police Katke of 
Pleasant Ridge, a Detroit suburb, 
had died of a heart attack while help- 
ing a similarly stricken victim. Mrs. 
Katke had never heard of the Hun- 
dred club, and she was dubious about 
accepting the initial $1,000 check 
offered her. 

She patiently explained that her 
home was clear of debt and that she 
would receive a pension adequate to 
support herself and her 14-year-old 
daughter. 

The club, however, thought she 
would have trouble stretching her 
small budget to cover her daughter's 
education. So member Jim Zinn, a 
banker, put together an annuity that 
added $30 a month to the widow’s 
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income for ten years: long enough 
to see her daughter through school. 

The Hundred club did not win 
immediate acceptance from rank- 
and-file policemen and firemen. The 
bluecoats were frankly skeptical. No 
one, they reasoned, gave away money 
in large chunks for no reason. They 
wanted to know what the “gimmick” 
behind the generosity might be. 

Edward S. Piggins, Detroit's police 
commissioner until his retirement in 
September, 1958, sums up the opin- 
ion now held by policemen: “The 
Hundred club has been one of the 
greatest stimulants to morale in the 
Detroit Police department that has 
ever come from an outside source. I 
know that I express the sentiment of 
every Detroit officer when I say, 
‘God bless every one of you.’” 


KID STUFF 


Fire Department Chief Edward J. 
Blohm is just as enthusiastic. “These 
people are a great credit to the com- 
munity,” he says. “Their organiza- 
tion has accomplished wonders in 
building high morale in our depart- 
ment.” 

In the annals of charitable organi- 
zations, the Hundred club is not only 
unique in its purpose but one of the 
most unorthodox in structure. De- 
spite the great amount of good work 
it has done, it has no physical facili- 
ties. There is no building, no office, 
no clubroom, no paid staff, not even 
a filing cabinet—and therefore no 
overhead. “All we have,” says Packer 
with a grin, “is a lot of money.” 

And another thing, obviously, that 
Packer doesn’t mention: the biggest 
collective heart in town. 


Eileen, my four-year-old sister, had just received her last polio shot and was not 
looking forward to the vaccination that lay ahead. The nurse began pricking her 
arm efficiently but gently. “See,” she said, “this doesn’t hurt. It only tickles.” 
Without hesitation Eileen returned, “O.K., but that’s enough tickling!” 

Cathy M. Ward. 


One day when my four-year-old granddaughter came to visit me, I wasn’t feeling 
very well. She promptly asked me to open my mouth so she could look down my 
throat. She took a long look, then said, “Just as I thought, it’s real dark down 


there.” Marion L. Freda. 


The morning after Easter, Kevin, our 2nd grader, met his pal Robbie. “Hi, 
Robbie, I saw you in church yesterday,” he remarked. 

“Oh?” said Robbie’s mother. “I didn’t know.” 

“Yes, and Robbie waved to me through the cracks in the people!” Kevin 
replied excitedly. Peggy Walsh. 





By Hilbert John Wiesen, S.V.D. 


Condensed from “Worldmission” * 





Oly Valley in ©)apan 


Where the faith took stubborn root 


LIVE in the long green valley 

I of Urakami, a part of the city 

of Nagasaki, Japan. Some- 
times now people call it the Valley 
of Death, but this name does not fit 
a place so rich in beauty and history 
and courage. More rightly is Ura- 
kami the Valley of Faith. 

The faith has been here almost 
four centuries. In 1568, 17 years after 
St. Francis Xavier sailed away from 
Japan, Lord Omura Sumitada, a 
Catholic, called a priest to his court. 
He had a gift for him, a temple on 
the shores of a fishing village called 
Nagasaki. Would Father Vilela ac- 
cept? The padre would—with grati- 
tude and joy. After the wooden idols 
had been removed, the temple was 
converted into a church dedicated to 
Todos os Santos (All the Saints). 
The new parish soon numbered 
a thousand souls, then 1,500. 


*366 5th Ave., New York City 1. Winter, 1958. 
of the Faith, and reprinted with permission. 


Just about this time the fishing vil- 
lage was “discovered.” Ships laden 
with silk and gold filled its harbor, 
and the hills around the bay were 
laced with shops and homes. Naga- 
saki soon became Japan’s most bus- 
tling metropolis. 

My valley, too, began to fill up. 
The records of 1603 speak of a well- 
established Santa Clara church here. 

To Shogun Hideyoshi, the mili- 
tary dictator, the black-robed Fathers 
and the black ships of the foreigners 
were somehow closely linked. In 
1597, the pilot of a ship was tricked 
into saying that the Fathers preached 
a foreign religion as the first step 
toward foreign conquest. Hideyoshi 
promptly condemned three Jesuits, 
six Franciscans, and 17 Japanese lay- 
men to death by crucifixion. 

The 26 began their long Way of 
the Cross in Kyoto. They continued 


© 1958 by the Society for the Propagation 
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it in the cold of winter across half 
Japan. In the late night of Feb. 4, 
1597, they walked into my valley. 

Perhaps it was on this night that 
13-year-old Thomas Kozaki wrote the 
letter to his mother which is still pre- 
served in the Vatican. 

“Dear Mother,” he wrote, “Please 
do not worry about father and me. 
We are going to heaven. There we 
shall await you. The things of this 
earth are like a dream. They pass 
away quickly. Even though you 
should lose all, never lose heaven. 
No matter how much people may 
despise you from now on, bear all 
with patience and love. 

“And this I ask above all—that you 
guide my little brothers Manshu and 
Felipe in the faith. I shall pray for 
them. I pray that God will protect 
my mother.” 

The winter morning was biting 
cold when the shackled martyrs 
climbed to the top of a rocky mound 
above the harbor. There 26 crosses 
were ready. The three children, 
Thomas Kozaki and Anthony Den- 
an, age 13, and Louis [baragi, 12, ran 
ahead to find three small crosses pre- 
pared especially for them. 

The spearmen stood ready. But 
first all were given one last chance. 
“Renounce your faith,” they were 
told, “and you will be free to return 
home.” But home for them was 
above, not below. 

With the death of the 26 the era 
of mass conversions began. In one 
year, 70,000 people entered the 
Church. By 1604, the Church of 


Japan could count 300,000 souls. 

Nagasaki, and my valley with it, 
was fast becoming the Rome of the 
Far East. New churches went up; 
by 1612, there were 14 in the area. 
They perched like nests on tne 
slopes; they nestled in the valleys. 
In 1609 Bishop Cerqueira offered the 
first pontifical high Mass ever offered 
in Nagasaki. In that year the first 
two Japanese priests were ordained. 
Nearly everyone in my valley was a 
follower of Christ. 

But then, just as the Island Empire 
seemed to be marching steadily into 
the Church, the dream ended. In 
1614, a great persecution began. The 
swords of the shoguns hacked at the 
Church throughout the land. Catho- 
lic Urakami felt the blade most. 

The lists of Japan’s martyrs are 
very incomplete. But the records we 
do possess bring the number into 
thousands. Martyrdom had become 
so common that manuals of martyr- 
dom were circulated among the faith- 
ful, with instructions like: “When 
martyrdom is nigh, prepare yourself 
with Confession. When Confession 
is impossible, repent by recalling all 
your sins. Pray for valor and grace so 
that you can endure the pangs of 
martyrdom. 

“Never cherish an evil thought 
toward the officer passing the sen- 
tence of death, or the executioner, 
but pray to God that they may be led 
to the way of truth, since it is their 
deeds that take you on the road to 
paradise. 


“And if possible utter anything 
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which would benefit the souls of the 
bystanders.” 

By 1638 there were no priests left 
in Nagasaki, nor in the valley. This 
same year marked the end of the visi- 
ble Church in Japan. Not far from 
Urakami, on the peninsula of Shima- 
bara, stood an abandoned castle. 
Laden with unbearable taxes, op- 
pressed by wily officials, the people 
of this region pooled the tools from 
their fields and the swords they could 
lay hands on, and barricaded them- 
selves behind its ruins. 

Though the rebellion had its roots 
in oppression, it soon took on the 
color of a crusade. Banners with a 
picture of the chalice and the Host, 
adoring angels, and the words 

“Pr aised be the most holy Sacra- 
ment” were unfurled in battle. 

On April 15, 1638, 100,000 gov- 
ernment troops stormed the heights. 
All the rebels were killed either in 
the fighting or after the surrender. 
The 3,000 women and children who 
remained were offered freedom if 
they gave up their faith. All refused, 
and were beheaded. The victims of 
this holocaust numbered 37,000. 
How many were from the valley we 
do not know. 

The Shimabara rebellion slammed 
shut the doors of Japan. Help must 
have come from without, the shogun 
reasoned, for how else could these 
Christians have risen and withstood 
his soldiers so long? The one way to 
make certain that. a rebellion could 
not occur again would be to keep 
foreigners out. And so the empire 


was sealed tight. No knowledge of 
what had happened to the thousands 
of Christians in Urakami valley 
slipped out to the Western World. 

Not until after Perry’s fleet opened 
Japan to trade did the Church come 
back to Nagasaki. On March 17, 
1865, a month after two Erench mis- 
sioners opened a church there for 
foreigners, an astounding thing hap- 
pened. A group of 15 Japanese en- 
tered the church, and walked up to 
Father Petitjean. 

A middle-aged woman knelt at his 
side and spoke in a low voice, “We 
here are of the same heart as you.” 

“Indeed!” said the astonished 
priest. “And where are you from?” 

“We are all from Urakami.” 

Then another of the group whis- 
pered, “Where is Santa Maria?” 

Father Petitjean rose and led the 
group tc the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

“Yes,” said one, 


“yes, there she is. 
Look, the divine Infant in her arms.” 

Minutes before, the priest and this 
casual group of people were total 


strangers. Now they became like 
children who wanted to ask years of 
questions in a few minutes. 

“We celebrate the Feast of Our 
Lord on the 25th day of the cold 
month. We have been taught that at 
midnight of that day He was born 
in a stable; that He grew into man- 
hood in poverty and suffering; that 
at the age of 33, He died on a cross 
for the salvation of our souls. Do 
you hold the same?” 

“Yes, we do.” 
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“And at present we are in the sea- 
son of sadness?” 

“Yes, this is the season of sadness. 
We call it Lent.” 

As the weeks went by, and more 
and more Kirishitan appeared, the 
missioners were able to piece to- 
gether twovand a half centuries of 
hidden Christianity. 

During the first decades of the 
persecution, the hidden Church in 
the valley was just that: hidden, un- 
organized. Parents baptized their 
children in private; they taught them 
the rudiments of the catechism, sim- 
ple prayers. On occasion they showed 
them the medals and rosaries and 
crucifixes concealed in the walls of 
their homes, under the floor mats, or 
in bamboo poles, and told of their 
martyr relatives. No one ever spoke 
about his own beliefs to an outsider, 
nor ever asked another about his. 

This shapeless Church continued 
in the valley until a man of stature 
came along. His name was Mago- 
zaemon. He was a fervent Catholic. 
The plight of Urakami worried him: 
if the Catholics went on living as 
individuals rather than as an or- 
ganized body, the day would soon 
come when people would forget, and 
grow lukewarm. 

But Magozaemon could hardly 
begin an organization by himself. 
He needed help. He thought of his 
fishing companion, Hichirozaemon. 
But was his friend a Christian? If 
he were not, Magozaemon’s days 
were numbered, 

The next time the pair went fish- 


ing, Magozaemon fingered a dagger 
hidden in the folds of his kimono 
while he asked the crucial question. 
Hichirozaemon listened, and a smile 
of deep joy came to his face. He, too, 
was a Catholic. The very problem 
that had been on Magozaemon’s 
mind had been on his. 

From that day forward fishing was 
secondary as the two worked out an 
organization and a practical way of 
bringing it to Catholics whose iden- 
tity they could only guess. They 
would appoint leaders, they decided, 
who would take the place of the 
priests until the day when these 
would return. Each group would be 
assigned a mizukata, a person to ad- 
minister Baptism. Because danger 
lurked everywhere, he would have 
an assistant who could step into his 
office at a moment’s notice. 

And thus came about under the 
leadership of two fervent fishermen 
a well-organized catacomb Church. 

There was a liturgical year. Lent 
was the “Season of Sorrow.” The 
Tuesday before the first day was a 
meat day, and all were obliged to 
have it. But every day of Lent was 
completely meatless, for this was the 
season for penance. 

Christmas was the feast of the 
year: it was Yezusu’s birthday. 
Weeks before the day, people care- 
fully gathered twigs and pieces of 
wood. Days before, the farmers 
cleaned out their stables and bedded 
them with fresh straw. 

Christmas eve was a time of silent 


watching. All the faithful prayed 
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the Hail Mary 150 times. Then late 
at night when the stars hung silently 
overhead, they lit the firewood. In 
front of each stable they placed a 
basin of hot water, for would not the 
infant Saviour need a bath? This 
night belonged to the animals, too; 
to the oxen they served a portion of 
red festive rice. 

The hidden faithful had no 
church. Their beloved Santa Clara 
had been pulled down at the begin- 
ning of the persecution. But they 
often visited the site and walked 
amid its crumbling stones. 

The teachings handed down from 
the priests they guarded with jealous 
care. After two and a half centuries 
in darkness the faith emerged into 
the light remarkably well preserved. 
The Christians believed in the cre- 
ation, in the fall of man, in the re- 
demption, and the Blessed Trinity. 
They revered the Mother of God, St. 
Joseph, and the saints. 

Since their faith was born at a 
time of heresies, they still held fast 
to some practical norms of recogniz- 
ing the true Church. They asked the 
first missionaries three questions: 
Are you married? Do you recognize 
the great Father at Rome? Do you 
honor Mary, the Mother of Jesus? 

Of the Baptism administered by 
mizukata, Father Petitjean wrote, 
“Let me say that his formula for 
Baptism does not differ at all from 
ours.” The formula commonly used 
was: “Kono hito o (this person) 
boachizo in nomen Patero, Hilio, 
Etusora Supiritu Santo.” 


But peace was-not yet here. The 
Christian religion was still unmis- 
takably proscribed. The guards were 
still alert and ready to strike. The 
Fathers, realizing the danger, used 
every precaution to protect their 
new-found flock. Rather than build 
churches in Urakami, they estab- 
lished four temporary chapels in the 
homes of the Christians. 

In the summer of 1867, armed 
hoodlums invaded the four chapels, 
plundering them thoroughly. The 
owners of these four homes and 64 
other leading Christians were jailed 
and tortured. 

In 1869 came the worst blow of 
all. The entire Catholic population 
of the valley, 3,404 in all, were 
marched away from their homes and 
scattered like chaff to 21 towns and 
cities in the sweltering South and 
the biting North. In a matter of 
hours the Christians of Urakami be- 
came homeless. Some 660 died. 

News of the new persecution 
seeped out of the country. People 
everywhere were shocked, aroused, 
angered. If Japan wished to be con- 
sidered a civilized nation, then let 
her act as one. 

The world for once had its way. 
In 1873 the long persecution ended 
at last. By government decree the 
Christians were to be released, re- 
turned home, and left in peace. 

From: the far corners of the land 
the exiles came back to the valley, 
but not always back home. In many 
cases their homes and lands were oc- 
cupied by others. 
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Many of the returned Christians 
were jostled up the slopes of the 
mountains, to rocky plots on which 
they threw up shaky shacks, and 
which they cultivated as best they 
could with broken pieces of earthen- 
ware and sharp stones. 

As poor as these Christians were, 
and as hard as their life was, they 
soon began thinking of having their 
own church. 

When work began on it the pat- 
tern was the one that is usual i 
mission lands: build-as-you-have-it. 
Each month, together with one or 
two Christians, Father Freneau 
made a begging ound of his parish. 
If the result of the tour was a few 
sen, he bought another brick and put 
it in place; if a few yen, another 
stone. 

Thirty-three years after the plan- 
ning started, 19 years after ac- 
tual. construction work began, the 
Church of the Immaculate ‘Concep- 
tion was dedicated. The year was 
1914. 

The years went by. 
noon, and night the bells rang the 
Angelus, and the solid sound echoed 
reassuringly through the valley. And 
each year the bells had a meaning 
for more and more people, for the 
Church was growing. By 1941, this 
one parish counted 12,000 souls. 
One-tenth of the Catholic popula- 
tion of Japan was living here in 
Urakami. 

Then on August 9, 1945, at 11:02 
A.M., a man-made sun exploded with 
terrible force between the trembling 


Morning, ‘ 


1959 


hills. Atomic destruction had come to 
the valley. 

The Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, just 600 yards from the 
center of the explosion, looked as if 
giant feet had stamped upon it. In a 
moment the huge edifice was a heap 
of reddish debris, of chipped angel 
faces and broken statues. 

Twenty-nine thousand died that 
day in August. Seventy-four thou- 
sand have died since. Among the 
dead were the two priests, 50 Sisters, 
and 8,500 lay Catholics. 

The 3,000 Catholics who re- 
mained after the holocaust silently 
buried their dead, cleaned up the 
debris as best they could, and set to 
work to erect a temporary hall-like 
church. The years have gone by, and 
the years have made the valley green 


again, and filled it again. There are 
new schools, and new hospitals, and 
new factories, and new parks. 

The Church, too, has risen out of 
the ruins. Three minor seminaries 


have been started. A girls’ high 
school, conducted by the Japanese 
Society of the Immaculate Heart, 
and a boys’ high school, managed by 
the Fathers of the Divine Word, 
have opened. Up on the slopes of 
Mt. Kompira is a sanatorium staffed 
by the Franciscan Sisters. And close 
by is an orphanage managed by the 
Sisters of the Holy Come. a societv 
established in the valley to nurse the 
sick of the 1874 epidemic. Here and 
there are kindergartens. 

By 1953 the Church in the Valley 


had grown again to some 8,000 souls. 
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In that year the old parish was divid- 
ed for the first time. The western sec- 
tion was entrusted to the American 
Augustinian Fathers. In the very 
near future the Immaculate Concep- 
tion parish will be divided a second 
time. The northern section will be 


given to the care of the Society of 
the Divine Word. 

This is the valley which the sword 
could not separate from the love of 
God. It is the Valley of Faith, and 
the Valley of Hope, and the Valley 
of Martyrs. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


During the Korean war, our infantry outfit encountered hundreds of homeless 
waifs. My buddy, Dale Barlow, was reprimanded several times by the company 
commander for feeding such urchins. Once, while our company was bivouacked 
along the Han river, two small boys entered the area. One had only a stump for 
an arm. The other wore horrible scars across his face. Their clothing was in rags. 
They were brothers, they told us. 


Despite orders, Dale hurried them off to his bunker. After washing and de- 
lousing them, he fixed them up two mess cups of C-rations. They gulped down 


the meal like starved puppies. 


Dale named the brothers More and Less, and managed to hide them in 
the area for some time. But one day, while inspecting bunkers, our CO found 
the pair. Dale got a severe dressing down, and More and Less were sent away. 
That same evening, our company moved out. 


A few days later, Dale and I were out on a patrol when More and Less came 
rushing up. A Red tank column was approaching around one of the nearby hills. 
Before our company could regroup, the tanks were on us; we suffered six casual- 
ties, four wounded and two killed. Dale was one of those who died. But for the 
boys’ warning, our whole company might have been wiped out. 


The captain now gave his permission for More and Less to stay with the 
company. In time, he grew quite attached to the boys. Three months later he 
was killed in action. Among his personal effects was a letter addressed to Wash- 
ington, D.C. It requested special visas for the boys to enter the U. S., and cited 
the help they had given our unit. 


Today these two Korean boys are growing up in Oklahoma. They live with 
the mother of our deceased commanding officer. Thus their good deeds toward 
two dead infantrymen have meant a lasting home for these victims of war. 


John A. Blakeney. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unsecking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





Hundreds of brides-to-be 
outfits each year, lured by the bé 
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Lower East Side street offers a wide 
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This scene is repeated often in front of Grand St. bridal show windows: a 
bride-to-be indoctrinates her future husband on fine points of bridal attire. 








Flower girl’s outfit can make young 
shopper very clothes-conscious, 


Gaanp Sr. nuns through the heart 
of New York’s lower East Side a 
few blocks north of the Manhattan 
bridge. The section of it bounded 
by Chrystie St. on the east and the 
Bowery on the west might well be 
named “Bride’s Boulevard,” for 
concentrated here, on both sides of 
the street, are more than a dozen 
“bridal salons.” Their windows are 
filled with manikins displaying the 
newest wedding wear in all its lacy, 
tulle, and silken splendor. Pros- 
pective brides, often with relatives 














and friends, come to Grand St. 
from the five boroughs and even 
from as far as New Jersey and Con- 
necticut to rent gowns or have 
them made. 

Generally, rentals start at $50, 
and a custom-made wedding gown 


can be had for $100 up. 
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Showcase full of tiaras makes it difficult 
for Gladys Zammit to make up her mind. 


Prospective bride, far left, watches as her 
matron of honor tries on a dress. Often 
whole family comes along to comment. 


Morris Gordon, below, is delighted 
with daughter Gail's wedding dress. 
Mrs. Gordon beams at Gail in mirror. 





” 





(aBovE) At R.S. Brid- 
al Salon, Gladys Zam- 
mit gets last fitting 
before becoming Mrs. 
Joel Krooks. Rose- 
point lace gown seed- 
ed with pearls con- 
tains 88 yards of tulle. 


(LEFT) At Billie (with 
turban) and Frances 
(on chair) Bridal Sa- 
lon, Carmela Costag- 
liola gets final fitting. 
Demure flower girl is 
the bride’s cousin, 


Mary A. Costagliola. 








By Adolph Schalk and Wolfgang Luening 


Condensed from the “Voice of St. Jude” * 


Cardinal Doepfner 
on the Berlin Front 


The youngest cardinal has the toughest job 


\ German farmer’s son received 
the red hat of a cardinal from 
an Italian farmer’s son in Rome last 
Dec. 18. Bishop Julius Doepfner of 
Berlin, 45, became the youngest 
member of the College of Cardinals. 
In honoring him, Pope John XXIII 
honored hundreds of thousands of 
courageous Catholics in Soviet-occu- 
pied East Germany. 

Berlin is not even an archdiocese, 
and has not traditionally been a 
cardinal’s seat. Only one other bish- 
op of Berlin, Konrad von Preysing, 
who withstood the nazis, had been 
elevated to the cardinalate. 

Cardinal Doepfner’s elevation was 
all the more dramatic because it came 
during the crisis created by the 
threatening note from the Kremlin, 
demanding the withdrawal of the 
Western allies from Berlin. For the 
young bishop, it was only one more 


*221 W. 


Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. March, 


crisis. (In Berlin, each new crisis is 
only a distraction from the one of the 
week before.) 

Upon Bishop Doepfner’s being 
named to the cardinalate a thrill of 
happiness ran through Germany. In 
his home village, Hausen, bells rang 
joyously. In Wiirzburg, where he 
had been bishop, the Catholic daily 
published an extra edition. 

Telegrams poured in from all parts 
of the world. One of the heartiest 
messages of congratulation came 
from the Evangelical Bishop of Ber- 
lin, Dr. Otto Dibelius, chairman of 
the Council of the Evangelical 
church in Germany. 

In Germany, Protestants and 
Catholics face a common enemy. 
Although at first the communist 
squeeze was put primarily on the 
numerically predominant Evangeli- 
cal church of East Germany (where 
there are 17.6 million Protestants, 2 
million Catholics), today both re- 
ligions are persecuted with equal 
vehemence. 

Children of Christians are exclud- 
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ed from universities. Christians who 
profess their faith may not hold 
higher positions in administrative 
departments of the East German 
government. 

Exercise of religion must be con- 
fined to church and home. No or- 
ganizations or youth activities under 
Church auspices are permitted. 

Jugendweihe, an atheistic cere- 
mony in which boys and girls are 
formally consecrated to the state, has 
become widespread. Fathers who re- 
fuse to send their children to Jugend- 
weihe risk losing their jobs. 

Religious instruction is tolerated, 
but at hours so inconvenient that 
only the hardiest of children attend. 
A priest may give instruction only if 
he has a special permit. It must be 
renewed every six months by local 
communist authorities. 

Refugees pour into the West pri- 
marily through Berlin at a rate of 
4,000 a month. It is a staggering task 
to care just for the spiritual needs of 
the refugees, and the Church tries to 
assuage their material sufferings, 
too. 
Small wonder that Pope John 
chose a vigorous young man—a man 
who loves skiing and other vigorous 
sports; who is used to hard work and 
the problems of poverty! 

Julius Doepfner was born in the 
Franconian village of Hausen a year 
before the outbreak of the 1st World 
War. His father could not earn 
enough from his farm to support his 
family. Each summer he went to the 


fashionable health resort of Bad 


Kissingen to work as a servant. 
His wife and children took over the 
chores. Julius learned early in life 
the meaning of poverty and the feel- 
ing of social inferiority. 

After finishing elementary school, 
Julius was sent, at considerable sac- 
tifice to the family, to the seminary 
at Wiirzburg. Later he studied phi- 
losophy at the University of Wiirz- 
burg and finished his theological 
studies at the Collegium Germani- 
cum in Rome. His doctoral thesis 
was a study of Cardinal Newman. 
He was ordained in Germany in 
1939. 

He made headlines in European 
newspapers for the first time in 1948, 
when, after serving as prefect of the 
seminary, he became bishop of 
Wiirzburg. At 35 he was the young- 
est member of the hierarchy in the 
Old World. 

Bishop Doepfner established a 
reputation as a reformer. He im 
mediately visited the factories, the 
river front, and the clay mines of the 
region. “To understand people,” he 
said, “one must understand their 
work.” 

He disabused those who expected 
any dignitary to be a stuffed shirt. It 
was not long before he became in- 
volved in a raging controversy. Con- 
servative citizens were shocked when 
their energetic new bishop turned 
out to be a champion of modern 
church art. 

The war had demolished a great 
many of Wiirzburg’s churches, mon- 
uments, and art treasures. Many 
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people took it for granted that every- 
thing would be rebuilt “just as it was 
before.” The cathedral, the bishop’s 
residence, the churches, and monas- 
teries had been overloaded with 
baroque cherubs and effeminate 
plaster saints. But Bishop Doepfner, 
assisted by the local Catholic daily, 
Frankisches Volksblatt, waged a 
campaign to rebuild the churches in 
accord with the spirit of the times. 

“The gilded and excessively dec- 
orated art of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies is not appropriate for the 
modern epoch,” he said. “We cannot 
rebuild our churches as they were 
before the destruction. Our piety has 
become far more sober than that of 
our forefathers of several hundred 
years ago.” 

Today the modern church of St. 
Alphons, crowning a hill above the 
Main valley, is a tribute to Bishop 
Doepfner’s foresight. The cathedral 
was rebuilt along contemporary 
lines. After long investigation, the 
federal monument officials went over 
to Bishop Doepfner’s point of view. 

“A church may not become a mu- 
seum,” they said, “but must be a 
place in which the man of today can 
properly worship God.” 

On Jan. 17, 1957, Pope Pius XII 
named Bishop Doepfner Bishop of 
Berlin. 

He came from a diocese almost 
purely Catholic (860,000 Catholics 
live in the Wiirzburg diocese) to a 
predominantly Protestant diocese, 
with only 620,000 Catholics in a 


population of several millions, Wiirz- 


burg had 800 priests, Berlin only 
340. He came from a small city to 
the capital of the former German 
Reich, a city divided into western 
and eastern halves, and surrounded 
by the Soviet occupation zone. 

He found a diocese divided into 
three parts. The eastern half, beyond 
the Oder river, has been under Po- 
lish administration since the end of 
the 2nd World War. The remaining 
parts of the diocese are also divided 
by the sector border and zonal border 
into two worlds, each with its own 
currency, government, and ideology. 

Although the cardinal can enter 
the Soviet sector of Berlin, and can 
even preach there, since the spring 
of 1958 the Soviets have forbidden 
him entry into those parts of his dio- 
cese that lie in the Soviet zone out- 
side the city limits. 

More than 400,000 Catholics live 
in the divided city of Berlin, com- 
prising two thirds of all the Catholics 
in the diocese. Nearly 300,000 live 
in West Berlin, 100,000 in the Soviet 
sector. Of the 345 churches and 
chapels in the diocese, 156 are in 
West Berlin. 

When Bishop Doepfner went to 
Rome to receive his red hat, he was 
a deeply troubled man. Eleven Cath- 
olics accused of spying and treason 
had just been sentenced to imprison- 
ment and hard labor totaling 185 
months. Two of them had been giv- 
en sentences of five and three years, 
respectively. 

One man, Dr. Brauweiler, had 
spoken on the papal social encycli- 
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cals. This activity, the communist 
prosecutor held, had nothing to do 
with religion, and was sufhicient rea- 
son for convicting him. 

A bright spot in the tragic history 
of the Church behind the Iron Cur- 
tain was the 78th German Katholik- 
entag, a great religious rally held in 
Berlin in August, 1958. Once more, 
Catholics from East and West Ger- 
many were united. More than 170, 
000 Catholics jammed the Olympia 
stadium for the final services. 

One could recognize the visitors 
from the Soviet zone by their shabby 
clothes—and_ by their deep piety. 

When, after very long services, West 
Germans understandably rushed to 
the hot-dog stands, the Catholics 
from the Red zone remained kneel- 
ing before the tabernacle. 

A moving incident occurred dur- 
ing the rally. Some 60,000 women 


ORCHIDS TO US 


from East Germany were crowded on 
the square in front of St. Hedwig’s 
church, where a Mass for peace was 
being offered. Next to the church 
stands the party headquarters of the 
Sozialistische Einheitspartei, a union 
of Communist and Socialist parties. 
Over the building a huge banner was 
unfurled with the slogan, “Forward 
in the fight against NaTo politics and 
rearmament in West Germany and 
West Berlin.” 

The Mass ended. The 60,000 
women waited for a final word from 
their bishop. 

Cardinal Doepfner strode to the 
microphone. He spoke only one sen- 
tence: “Where men sway, where 
youth questions, the fidelity of wom- 
en remains steadfast.” 

With those ringing words in their 
hearts the women went back to the 
dreary life of the communist state. 


A housewife was so pleased with the promptness shown by the grocer’s delivery 
boy that she asked him his name. 
“Bill Shakespeare,” replied the boy. 


“Well, that’s quite a famous name!” laughed the housewife. 


“Tt dial be,” 


borhood for almost three years now.” 


replied the boy promptly. ‘ 


‘I've been delivering in this neigh- 
Scholastic Teacher (17 April ’59). 


A husband who had recently changed jobs came home from his day at the office. 
“How do you like your new boss?” asked his wife. 
“He seems to be a singularly intelligent and farsighted person,” replied the 
5 / 5 


husband. 


“My, you seem to be highly impressed with him, 


ty remarked the wife. “How 


did you form so good an opinion on such slight acquaintance?” 


“Well, he hired me, didn’t he? 


” retorted the husband. 


Raymond C. Otto. 





By John E. Gibson 





City vs. Country Living 


If you think to “get away from 
it all,” here are some facts to 
consider 


7 THINGS CONSIDERED, which is 
the better place to live: city or 
country? Few questions have been 
more hotly disputed. Ever since man 
built the first two-story house, people 
have been arguing the relative merits 
of rural and urban living. 

Now science has stepped in to 
referee the debate. Sociologists and 
psychologists have been trying to 
look objectively at the question from 
every angle. Universities and re- 
search foundations have conducted 
extensive studies. Here is a consen- 
sus of their findings. Some of them 
will probably confirm your own 
ideas, but others may surprise you. 


Are people who live in the country 
happier than those who live in the 
city? 

Yes. After evaluating the results 
of existing studies, sociologist Meyer 
F. Nimkoff concludes that, biologic- 
ally at least, the rural family is better 
adjusted than the city family. And 
psychological studies conducted at 
Ohio State university have shown 
that farm and village children tend 
to be appreciably happier than city 
children. The children who lived in 


the country were found to be more 


self-reliant, had a greater sense of 
belonging, a greater sense of person- 
al worth, and a stronger sense of 
security. They were also less inclined 
to withdraw from others and showed 
fewer symptoms of inner conflict. 

Similar studies conducted in both 
the U.S. and Great Britain bear out 
these findings. Investigators suggest 
that the measurable personality dif- 
ferences may be largely due to the 
country dweller’s closer contact with 
the basic realities of life. 


On the whole, are city dwellers 
more intelligent than people who 
live in the country? 

Prof. Leona E. Tyler, psychologist 
at the University of Oregon, has 
evaluated the findings of several 
studies. The investigations show that 
city people average consistently high- 
er scores on standard IQ tests. But 
although sociologists agree on this 
point, they do not agree about what 
it means. Some hold that ordinary 
IQ tests do not accurately measure 
the intelligence of persons brought 
up in the country. Other sociologists 
assert that the differences in intellec- 
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tual ability are real, but that they 
result from the educational handi- 
caps imposed on children in many 
rural areas, 

Sociologist Paul H. Landis, of the 
State College of Washington, reports 
that rural youth entering the college 
do less well on college-entrance ex- 
aminations than young men from 
the cities. “But,” he adds, “rural 
youth are less likely to drop out of 
school, and they show more improve- 
ment during their college career. 
Moreover, a higher proportion of 
those entering are graduated. Rural 
youth apparently have more persist- 
ence, and this quality tends to com- 
pensate for their poorer performance 
on specific mental tests.” 


Is the country a healthier place to 
live than the city? 

Contrary to popular belief, no. 
Studies conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that 
rural people are sick just as often as 
city people. And the investigations 
show that certain communicable dis- 
eases are more prevalent in the coun- 
try than in the city. It is noted in 
this connection that rural people do 
not have as ready access to modern 
medical care as city dwellers and that 
city living provides higher standards 
of sanitation. The investigators con- 
cluded, “Good health and good phys- 
ical condition are in a large part the 
result of the observance of the laws 
of health, whether you live in the 
city or the country.” 

Similar studies conducted at the 
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University of Minnesota and else- 
where show that although mortality 
rates from all causes are lower in the 
country, illness rates, specifically 
those for preventable diseases, are 
appreciably higher in rural than in 
urban areas, 


Is country living more conducive 
to a happy marriage than a city en- 
vironment? 

This is a moot question. True, the 
divorce rate is much lower in the 
country, but the lower rate does not 
necessarily indicate that rural cou- 
ples enjoy greater marital bliss than 
city folk. Sociologists have yet to com- 
pletely explore this question. Studies 
show, however, that when a mar- 
riage is headed for the rocks, there 
are some very interesting city-coun- 
try differences in how couples behave 
toward each other. Surveys conduct- 
ed by tlie State College of Washing- 
ton found, for example, that when 
the going gets rough, it is the country 
wife who is more likely to desert her 
husband. 

Other findings: far more country 
than city husbands were plaintiffs 
in divorce suits; a much larger per- 
centage of rural wives were charged 
by their husbands with cruel treat- 
ment or physical abuse; and a larger 
percentage of rural wives and hus- 
bands were charged with abandon- 
ment. It would appear that when a 
country wife does get fed up with 
her domestic situation, she is likely 
to react more drastically than her city 
sister. 
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Why is the divorce rate lower in 
the country? 

In evaluating the findings of ex- 
tensive marriage and divorce studies 
conducted by Ohio State university, 
researcher A. R. Mangus points to 
two chief reasons for the lower di- 
vorce rate in country areas. 

1. Many rural people view mar- 
riage as a sacred institution existing 
for. the achievement of ends higher 
than those of the happiness of indi- 
vidual husbands and wives. Hence, 
incompatible couples in rural areas 
are more likely to be held together 
by the forces of public opinion and 
religion. 

2. Fewer rural than city couples 
remain childless, and the presence of 
children is always a deterrent to 
divorce. 


Is it true that people who live in 
the country tend to be more religious 
than city people? 


Yes. Surveys conducted by the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion show that residents of small 
towns and rural areas average the 
highest church attendance and are 
more likely to believe in God than 
are persons living in large cities. 
And the Catuo ic Dicest survey of 
religious attitudes in the U.S. found 
that only 68% of those living in the 
largest cities said that religion was 
“very important” in their lives, as 
against 84% of those living in rural 
areas who took this view of religion.” 

It has been suggested that the 


*See Catuoric Dicest, Feb., 1953, p. 9. 
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countryman, living closer to the soil, 
has greater opportunity to be im- 
pressed by the bounty of the Creator 
as expressed through nature, and 
that he thus tends to become more 
religious. 


Although FBI reports indicate a 
rise in juvenile delinquency in rural 
areas, crime rates are still much lower 
in the country than in the city. Why? 

It is not because the country dwell- 
er is necessarily a better citizen than 
his city counterpart. Some are, some 
are not. It is not because the country 
does not produce its share of those 
who have delinquent or antisocial 
tendencies. It does. It is impossible 
to assess al] the aspects of country 
living which may have a bearing on 
this matter. However, Prof. Svend 
Riemer, University of California at 
Los Angeles sociologist, points to one 
very significant factor. 

Small-town and rural people, Pro- 
fessor Riemer says, are made to con- 
form to socially approved behavior 
by the inescapability of social and 
economic pressures. “If the local 
grocer is remiss in his conduct, word 
spreads quickly and may cost him a 
lot of patronage. 

“Delinquents bent upon a crim- 
inal career sooner or later leave the 
rural environment and move to the 
city. They move because of social 
and economic pressures exerted upon 
them and their families. All non- 
conformists tend to withdraw from 
an environment in which their devi- 
ant behavior is easily discovered.” 
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Is the country a safer place to live? 

No. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. surveys show that the fatal- 
accident rate for rural residents is 
just as high as for the total popula- 
tion. In many rural states, the acci- 
dent-mortality rate was more than 
twice as high as in the more densely 
populated areas of the U.S. Aside 
from automobile accidents (ten rural 
states had a much higher rate than 
the national average), country dwell- 
ers face a high accident hazard in 
three other major categories. 1. Fatal 
accidents involving farm and agri- 
cultural implements. Tractors take 
more lives than any other type 
of farm machinery. 2. Drowning 
ranked next as a cause of fatal injury 
to country residents. The study 
showed that most of the victims were 
children, the toll being particularly 
high under age five. The many 
brooks, dams, wells, and troughs in- 
crease the chances of drowning for 
young rural children. 3. Firearms 
accidents, reflecting the wide owner- 
ship of guns in rural areas, took al- 
most as many lives as drowning. 

So if you're a city dweller, and 
feel that you take your life in your 
hands every time you cross an inter- 
section, don’t envy the fellow who 
lives in the country. He faces haz- 
ards of his own. 


How do the disadvantages of city 
life compare with the difficulties and 
vexations of country living? 

The drawbacks of city living in- 
clude traffic congestion, overcrowd- 
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ing, noise, air pollution, and the 
hectic pace of living. When the city 
dweller moves to the country to get 
away from these annoyances, he 
finds clean air, plenty of living 
space, peace and quiet. He is intro- 
duced to a more leisured pace of liv- 
ing. But he also finds that there are 
many vexations to rural living, too. 

At the Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, investigators sur- 
veyed sources of friction among rural 
residents in various parts of the U.S. 
They compiled a total of 290 com- 
mon complaints about life in the 
country. 

Here are some of the things that 
country folk ranked near the top of 
the list. 1. Failure of neighbors to 
keep vicious dogs or bulls tied up or 
penned. 2. Disputes over boundary 
lines and fences. Trouble over fences 
constituted one of the biggest sources 
of “cold wars” among country resi- 
dents. 3. Gripes concerned with 
health and sanitation. (Neighbors 
who maintained dirty or unkempt 
premises, polluted drinking water, 
lack of adequate hospital services.) 

4. Trespassing Cincluding break- 
ing down of fences, leaving gates 
open, trampling of crops by hunters, 
hunters shooting livestock in mis- 
take for deer). 5. Slander. In a rural 
community where everyone knows 
everyone else, the gossip monger has 
greater scope for exercising his tal- 
ents. 6. Indiscrimimate borrowing. 
Because neighborliness flourishes in 
the country the privilege of borrow- 
ing comes in for abuse. 
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7. Monopolizing the party tele- 
phone line. Cartoonists have not 
exaggerated the situation a_ bit. 
Houses have burned to the ground 
because persons holding a party line 
refused to give it up so that the fire 
department could be called. Other 
complaints were concerned with the 
widespread practice of “listening in” 
on other people’s telephone conver- 
sations. 


Will you be happier in the city or 
in the country? 

The pros and cons of city versus 
country living cannot be considered 
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without taking into account your 
own temperament. To be happy in 
either locale, you must be able to 
appreciate the advantages and adjust 
to the disadvantages. It is interesting 
to note that most people who live in 
the country do so because they prefer 
rural life. On the other hand, a great 
many people who do not really like 
city life must live in the city for eco- 
nomic reasons. 

In one respect, at least, the coun- 
tryman has a decided advantage: he 
cherishes far fewer illusions about 
the city than the city dweller does 
about the country. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Worn by an army private standing beside the New Jersey turnpike: “Military 
escort for any car traveling vicinity Fort Dix.” Dr. L. Binder. 


On a Pennsylvania highway: “Deer keep off! Motorists crossing.” Mrs. S. Lee. 


On a Los Angeles, Calif., reducing salon: “Come in. What have you got to lose?” 
Morris Bender. 


On a small boy’s bedroom door: “Tony Beardsley, district attorney. Nock before 
entering. Keep out!” Michaelyn Beardsley. 


On a gravestone in Ohio: “Gone to join my kidney, appendix, tonsils, and ade- 
noids.” American Weekly (5 April '59). 


Over a movie theater in Philadelphia, Pa.: “Double feature tonight. KILL THE 
UMPIRE—IT HAPPENS EVERY SPRING.” Mrs. S. Lee. 


In the window of a psychiatrist’s office in Hollywood, Calif.: “Two Couches— 
No Waiting.” Dr. L. Binder. 
On a sign shop in Kansas City, Mo.: “st¢Ns—ALL KIGNS.” L. B. 


On the door of a broom closet in a large Florida bank: “Office of the Trashier.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association (27 Dec. ’58). 





By John F. X. Irving 


Condensed from “National Review’ 
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Can the jury system survive? 


Some judges and lawyers would abolish 


it as outmoded and inconvenient 





HE Jury may be out perma- 
<3 nently. You can blame the 

possibility on such persons 
as the young mother from Bedford, 
Ind. As a juror, she voted to convict 
a man of rape although she believed 
him innocent. She voted against her 
own judgment, she said, “because I 
knew I had those children at home, 
and we would never get out of there 
if we tried to argue it out with the 
others.” The man was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 

Some large corporations, too, must 
share the blame: those which con- 
stantly ask that their employees be 
excused from jury duty, asserting 
that their work is essential for nation- 
al defense. One judge, David A. 
Nimmo of the New Jersey Superior 
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*150 E. 35th St., New York City 16. Sept. 13, 1958. age 1958 by B National Weekly, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 


court, thinks that such corporations 
should be held in contempt. “They 
are the first to wave the flag of patri- 
otism,” he said, “and the first to com- 
plain when our courts need men and 
women for jury duty.” 

As a result of widespread indiffer- 
ence and interference, the right to 
trial by jury itself is coming under 
attack. Prof. Charles Newman, of 
Florida State university, has called it 
“an outmoded relic of the 13th cen- 
tury and not appropriate for the 
present-day administration of jus- 
tice.” 

If some jurists have their way, 
trial by jury will be abolished in civil 
cases. Yet a Gallup poll taken at the 
end of 1957 revealed that Americans 
would prefer, by a three-to-one mar- 
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gin, to be tried by jury if suddenly 
confronted with a civil action or ac- 
cused of even a minor crime. 

Jury trials are time-consuming and 
do clutter the court calendar. In 
New York it takes three years or 
more for some cases to come to trial. 
By that time, interested parties may 
have died, witnesses moved away, 
and the facts begun to fade from 
everyone's mind. Justice is nothing if 
it is not swift. 

It often takes a long time to seat a 
qualified jury. The famous Brinks’ 
robbery case in Boston was 14 days 
in getting started. Before it did, 1,- 
300 prospective jurors were called, 
then disqualified. 

In Paterson, N.J., the shortage of 
jurors for a highly publicized case 
was so acute that the sheriff was di- 
rected to go out into the streets and 
bring in people to serve. One of the 
first men he stopped proved to be a 
foreign delegate to the UN. He 
didn’t qualify. 

The sheriff spotted another man 
carrying a satchel. He seemed a more 
likely prospect. When he realized he 
was being followed, the man broke 
into a trot; the sheriff kept after him. 
Finally, the man shot around a cor- 
ner and up a flight of stairs into po- 
lice headquarters. There the sheriff 
thought he had him. But he was 
wrong. 

His company’s payroll was in the 
satchel, the man explained, and he 
had mistaken the sheriff for a thief. 
Yes, he would be glad to serve on a 


jury. But he lived outside the coun- 
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ty and he, too, had to be disqualified. 

Another problem is that many 
qualified adults are excused. Gener- 
ally, judges, clerks, sheriffs, jailers, 
ministers, priests, county officials, at- 
torneys, doctors, postmasters and 
mailmen, pharmacists, licensed em- 
balmers, state militiamen, firemen, 
and those who have served within 
the previous year are exempt. 

In England today, most civil cases 
are tried without a jury, and that is 
clearly the tendency in our own 
country. The fault may not be so 
much with the system as with a very 
small number of the potential jurors 
who compose it. Educating the pub- 
lic to the need of conscientious dis- 
charge of jury duty would eliminate 
many of the current difficulties. The 
jury system is well worth trying to 


save, for it has proved to be the most 
satisfactory form of civil justice 
known. G. K. Chesterton said of it, 
“I would trust 12 ordinary men, but 
I cannot trust one ordinary man.” 
In smaller communities, there is 
today no pressing backlog of cases, 


and the jury system is working 
smoothly. Part of the problem in met- 
ropolitan areas is that the courts for 
the most part have remained static in 
number although the population 
they serve has grown. The solution, 
then, would be to establish more 
courts. You don’t abolish the rail- 
roads simply because the trafhic gets 
too heavy! 

Another objection raised is that 
those most qualified to serve are ex- 
cused. But the job of the jury is to 
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evaluate conflicting testimony and 
decide what an ordinary man would 
reasonably be expected to do in a 
given set of circumstances. Who is 
better qualified to decide such ques- 
tions than 12 ordinary men and 
women? 

That is the only function of the 
jury. Once they determine the facts, 
they must apply the law which the 
court gives them. 

Before trial by jury was intro- 
duced into Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence, human justice was a frighten- 
ing thing. At first it had the power 
literally to take an eye for an eye. 
Later came trial by ordeal. The Nor- 
man kings introduced trial by battle, 
resembling the duel of honor still 
known in Europe. Finally, in the 
11th century, Henry II bestowed on 
his subjects the right to trial by jury. 

When a breach of peace occurred 
in any part of the realm, the king 
would send messengers to round up 
12 knights from the troubled dis- 
trict. They, in turn, swore they knew 
the facts (a man was supposed to 
know his neighbor’s business) and 
they were not expected to be impar- 
tial. The accused agreed to submit 
to the truthful report of these men, 
to their vere-dict. When judges, rep- 
resenting the king, were ready to 
leave a town after holding court, 
they did not have to wait for a jury 
that couldn’t agree. The 12 knights 
were unceremoniously locked in a 
horse-drawn cart and dragged along 
from town to town until they 
thought alike. 
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Later, when grand juries came in- 
to existence, the ordinary juryman 
had something more to worry about. 
The grand jury reviewed the deci- 
sions of the small, or petit, jury. If a 
verdict was found to be false, penal- 
ties were imposed on the erring jury- 
men. 

Today, there is no danger involved 
in serving on a jury, and polls show 
that 80% of those who have served 
as jurors and lost no income thereby 
would like to do so a second time. 
Even of those who have suffered loss 
of income, 48% would nonetheless 
be happy to serve again. 

Recent experiments conducted by 
the University of Chicago Law 
school, in which a civil case was pre- 
sented to more than 50 juries in moot 
trials, have demonstrated once more 
the value of the jury system. The re- 
sults showed considerably less vari- 
ation in the juries’ awards than the 
individual jurors had indicated when 
interviewed separately, indicating 
that group deliberations tend to mod- 
erate eccentricity in the judgment of 
the individual juror. The judge de- 
ciding a case alone has no such mod- 
erating influence. 

To the average American it is al- 
ways a consoling thought that if ever 
in legal trouble, he is entitled to the 
right of trial by jury. His willingness 
to serve as a juror for his fellow citi- 
zen, when called, will help keep that 
system of justice functioning. It is a 
sacrifice, certainly, but as it has been 
said, next to military service it is the 
noblest duty of citizenship. 





By George A. Kelly 
Condensed from 
“The Catholic Marriage Manual’’* 





Nine Ways to Disagree 
With Your Mate 


Handled properly, those inevitable spats 
can actually strengthen the marriage bond 


a 


| N ‘0 COUPLE can expect to live 


| together in a continuously 
____} serene atmosphere. The rea- 
son: husbands and wives never view 
problems in precisely the same way. 

They are likely to have different 
ideas on how money should be spent 
or how the household should be run. 
However, differences can always be 
resolved in a peaceful way. If both 
partners approach their problems in 
a calm, affectionate manner, little 
spats can even strengthen the bonds 
of marriage. But if their dispute is 
marked by bitter stubbornness, the 
couple may inflict deep and long re- 
membered wounds on their marriage 
relationship. 

Mature husbands and wives may 
disagree; they do not fight. There is 
a difference and the difference usual- 
ly spells the difference between a 
happy marriage and one that is torn 
by tensions and resentments. Fights 
result when each mate tries to gain 
his own way without considering the 


other partner. Fights lead to name- 
calling and raking up of the past; 
the end result is a spirit of hatred 
that destroys the very fabric of the 
marriage. One of the most important 
ways to insure married happiness is 
to learn the art of disagreeing with- 
out being disagreeable. You can do 
this by mastering nine principles. 


Father Kelly is director of the 
Family Life bureau of the Archdio- 
cese of New York. His Ph.D. in so- 
cial science is from the Catholic 
University of America. 

*©@ 1958 by Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York City 22, and reprinted with 
permission. 240 pp. $4.95. 





NINE WAYS TO DISAGREE WITH YOUR MATE 


1. Don’t blow up trivial differ- 
ences. Dozens of minor irritations oc- 
cur in everyone’s life every day. 
Overlook them! Don’t make an issue 
of them. Your wife does not have the 
breakfast toast and eggs ready at the 
same time; your husband drops his 
pajamas on the bedroom floor and 
neglects to hang them up; your wife 
invites friends to dinner and forgets 
to tell you until the last moment—all 
such occurrences are fundamentally 
trivial. 

We need to constantly remind our- 
selves that none of us is perfect. Your 
mate’s habits may irritate you, but 
you, too, have annoying habits. Do 
you expect your mate to correct un- 
pleasant mannerisms? Then prepare, 
in justice, to correct your own. Do 
vou feel irrevocably bound to your 
habits? Then extend the same privi- 
lege to your spouse. 

If an incident upsets you, ask your- 
self what harm results when things 
are not done your way. If you are 
certain that harm is done, mention 
the matter to your partner in an af- 
fectionate way. Two wives add too 
much starch to shirt collars when 
laundering them. One husband 
shouts, “When are you going to 
learn how to starch a shirt?” The 
second husband puts his arm around 
his wife and says, “Honey, my neck 
is growing more sensitive to stiff col- 
lars.” Which wife will correct her 
error more willingly? 

2. If you have a grievance, get it 
out of your system. Psychologists say 
that the person who continually sup- 
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presses his anger creates a reservoir 
of resentment which may ultimately 
break out in violent form. A certain 
bookkeeper employed by a large cor- 
poration was continually urged by 
his ‘ather-in-law to become a depart- 
ment head. The bookkeeper began to 
see this prodding as a reflection on 
his own judgment. He seethed. 

One day his wife mentioned that 
they had been invited to her parents’ 
home for Sunday dinner. He explod- 
ed with a barrage of invective against 
her father. She responded by dredg- 
ing up complaints against his rela- 
tives. Fifteen years have passed since 
that episode, but both partners feel 
resentment toward the other when- 
ever they recall the hateful things 
said that day. 

The whole situation would have 
been avoided if the husband had told 
his wife promptly that he felt he 
himself was best placed to decide 
when to seek promotion. If he had 
pleasantly explained his feelings, she 
doubtless would have supported him 
whenever the question arose. Better 
still, she could have urged her father 
to drop the subject. 

3. Always guard your tongue. No- 
tre Dame’s Father John A. O’Brien 
asserts that this one practice can re- 
duce the number of estrangements 
by 50% or more. He has seen it car- 
ry thousands of couples through dif- 
ficulties which otherwise would have 
overwhelmed them. It has prevented 
heartaches and deepened happiness 
in countless marriages. 


After every wedding at which he 
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officiates, Father O’Brien takes the 
couple aside and has them _pro- 
nounce this second vow: “I solemnly 
promise always to speak in a kind, 
friendly, and affectionate manner to 
my beloved wife (husband) and 
never to utter an angry, mean, bitter 
or spiteful word that would Aurt and 
wound her (him). So help me God.” 

“My whole ministry has been 
spent among young people on the 
campuses of three universities—lI]li- 
nois, Oxford, and Notre Dame,” says 
Father O’Brien. “For 40 years I have 
mingled intimately with tens of 
thousands of young people at three 
large universities, introduced thou- 
sands of young couples, married 
great numbers, and followed them in 
their family life. Never have I heard 
of one such marriage hitting the 
rocks or even being clouded by seri- 
ous domestic strife.” 

When you discover your emotion- 
al temperature rising, ask yourself if 
the subject is worth angry words. If 
you have been married for several 
years or longer, try to recall subjects 
over which you had bitter words in 
your first year together. Only in rare 
cases can you do so. If you are like 
the typical couple, you will recall 
few disagreements worthy of the in- 
tense language you used discussing 
them. But this is the key test: you 
probably remember the harsh, cut- 
ting words spoken by your mate in 
anger even though you have forgot- 
ten what caused the argument in the 
first place! 

4. Keep discussions within bounds. 
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When arguments grow acrimonious, 
it is usually because this rule is not 
observed. When the monthly state- 
ments arrive, John sees a bill for a 
woman’s hat at $15, and mentions it. 
Joan, to justify herself, recalls the 
time John met some friends at a res- 
taurant and insisted upon paying the 
large bill for the entire party. 

John recalls Joan’s expensive win- 
ter coat which she no longer wears. 
She mentions an incident two years 
previously when John lost $80 at the 
race track. What began as a simple 
comment, not even a difference of 
opinion, suddenly gets out of hand 
because Joan and John fail to keep 
the discussion within its proper lim- 
its. 

Many husbands think that this in- 
ability to stick to a subject is a com- 
mon failing of wives. But men are 
guilty, too. We all have a powerful 
need for self-defense and we recog- 
nize that in war the best defense is a 
good offense. This may be good mar- 
tial strategy but it is poor marital 
strategy. 

5. If you must criticize, criticize 
the act, not your mate for performing 
it. One wise couple had developed 
this principle to a fine art. When the 
bathroom faucet continued to leak 
for months, the wife complained 
about the high water bills, ignoring 
her husband’s iaziness in failing to 
repair it. When his socks remained 
unmended, the husband commented 
upon his discomfort when wearing 
them, never mentioning his wife’s 
fault as a housekeeper. Soon there 
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was no need for even implied criti- 
cism, because both were willing to 
correct conditions called to their at- 
tention in an inoffensive way. 

What if your husband or wife has 
shortcomings which do require com- 
ment? Take a tip from corporation 
executives who have mastered the 
art of getting the most out of people! 
Always precede serious criticism 
with a statement of praise for some 
good quality. 

6. Keep disagreements between 
yourselves. Never carry them to in- 
laws, friends, or neighbors. In every 
good marriage, the husband and 
wile feel free to communicate their 
innermost thoughts to each other. 
Often they say things which, repeat- 
ed out of context, would make them 
appear in a bad light. If you repeat 
your mate’s confidential statements 
or hold him up to ridicule to outsid- 
ers, he will not speak freely to you 
again. 

Sometimes young wives report 
quarrels to the husband’s mother or 
father. They could hardly do worse. 
The ordinary husband is likely to re- 
act Vv iolently if he learns that his wife 
is trying to align his family against 
him, and he will be more bitter still 
if she succeeds. 

7. Give in on little things. Because 
of your particular background, you 
have stronger convictions about some 
aspects of life than others. So, too, 
with your mate. Considerate part- 
ners give in on matters about which 
their mates feel much more strongly 
than they. 


One man believed from childhood 
that it was bad for his health to sleep 
during winter with the window 
open. His wife had slept with the 
windows open all her life, but she 
did not feel strongly on the subject. 
After their marriage, the matter 
might have been one for prolonged 
argument. However, the wife wisely 
recognized that her husband had 
powerful convictions on the subject, 
and she made no issue of it. 

A husband may “blow his top” 
over trifles. He explodes if his wife is 
late with dinner or if the kids blast 
him with radio while he tries to read 
his newspaper. The wise wife knows 
that his anger will probably disap- 
pear if she remains quiet. But if she 
says something cutting, a full-scale 
battle may soon be under way. His 
anger may be completely unjustified; 
and after his temper has cooled, he 
will probably feel ashamed, whether 
he admits it or not. 

Don’t insist that marriage is a “50- 
50 proposition.” At times you will 
demand 90%, whether you are aware 
of it or not. At other times, you will 
be asked to give the 90%. But mar- 
riage is not a ball game; it needs no 
scorekeeper. It does not matter even 
whether you continually provide 
more than 50%. The important thing 
is that your contribution and your 
mate’s add up to 100%. 

8. Develop an outlet. You must ex- 
pect that sometimes you will feel 
frustrated. Despite your best inten- 
tions, you and your mate sometimes 
will fail to see eye to eye. 
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For the sake of your mental and 
physical health, it is best to work off 
frustration by engaging in physical 
activity: sweeping the sidewalk, 
walking to the post office, transplant- 
ing shrubs, washing the car. One 
wife I know works off resentment by 
mopping the kitchen and bathroom 
floors; her hard work helps her feel 
less tense and more willing to look 
at matters from another viewpoint. 

9. Never let your bitterness carry 
over the night. Even if you cannot 
agree, give each other credit for good 
intentions. Kiss each other good 
night. This simple, tender act at the 
end of each day will start off the next 
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one on a sound basis. You will be 
less likely to spend a restless night 
brooding, and often you will awaken 
with a new understanding of your 
problem. 

It is not always easy to prevent 
rancor from entering into your dis- 
agreements. Habits of name calling, 
raking over old quarrels, using sar- 
casm and ridicule to humiliate the 
other must be unlearned. Progress 
may be slow. But it will be worth 
while. For if you learn to resolve 
your differences in an atmosphere of 
affection and mutual respect, you 
will develop a deeper love for each 
other than you ever had before. 


CRACKS IN THE IRON CURTAIN 


A Soviet school inspector, on a routine visit to a rural school, was introduced to 
one boy who was described by his teacher as being “a full year ahead of the other 


children in the class.” 


“Can you tell me the names of the three biggest traitors in the Soviet Union? 


the inspector asked the boy. 


sy) 


“Stalin, Malenkov, and Khrushchev,” replied the lad. 
“Yes,” murmured the inspector, turning quietly to the teacher, “that boy is 


indeed a year ahead.” 


St. Paul Dispatch (8 Jan. 59). 


A communist official in Poland was talking with a nonpolitical friend. “Isn’t it 
appalling,” remarked the official, “to see NATO training troops and uniting 
Europe against Russia? To make matters worse, they set up headquarters in 


France, of all places!” 
“Yes, that is indeed too bad,” replied his friend. “Why couldn’t they have 


selected Poland?” American Mercury (Dec. 55). 


The newspaper Pravda is running a contest for the best political joke submitted 
by its readers. First prize: 20 years. Time (9 Feb. ’59). 





By Princess Zinaida Schakovskoy 
Condensed from “The Privilege Was Mine’”’* 





SF Dewisit RDudsdsia 


A princess who knew her homeland’s 
P 


past compares it with the present 


STOPPED opposite the Krem- 
I lin, and contemplated the 
teeming crowd. One man 

was showing the sights to his son. 

“Just look at that!” he said, point- 
ing out a cupola. “Do you know what 
that is? That’s a church, St. Basil’s.” 

He raised his head and caught me 
looking at him. In a flash he grasped 
’ the child by the shoulders and jerked 
him half about. “And that’s the 
Kremlin,” he said hastily. “That's 
where Uncle Khrushchev lives.” 

“What does Uncle Khrushchev 
do?” the child wanted to know. 

“He works,” the man answered in 
a loud voice. “He works very hard.” 

I felt sick at heart. This was no 
longer my country, but [ was not in- 
different to the fate of its people. 

For 1,000 years, the Princes Scha- 
kovskoy had shared the destinies of 
the Russians. Now I had come back 
to my birthplace as a stranger, a 
Frenchwoman. 

It was a far different world from 
the one in which I was born. The 
night before, from my compartment 
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Princess Zinaida Schakovskoy was 
14 when she fled Russia. Eventually 
she settled in France, where, under 
the pen name Jacques Croisé, she 
has written four novels. As a war cor- 
respondent, she covered the Nurem- 
berg trials, postwar Berlin, and the 
Greek civil war. In 1957, under dip- 
lomatic immunity (her husband had 
been appointed to a French diplo- 
matic post in Moscow), she was al- 
lowed to visit the Soviet Union, 
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on the Red Star Express I had looked 
out on sleeping Leningrad. Forty 
years before, when the Revolution 
began, I had been attending school 
there. 

I can still see myself that February 
day in 1917. I was ten years old, a 
pupil at the Empress Catherine sem- 
inary for the daughters of the heredi- 
tary nobility. I was dressed in a long 
green dress, laced and whaleboned, 
with long sleeves, and a white lawn 
stole across my shoulders. I wore a 
white pinafore, too, and white stock- 
ings and high-buttoned black shoes. 

That day the colonnaded place 
which Peter the Great had built for 
his sister Nathalie was the-scene of 
unfamiliar agitation. Our teachers 
paid us the least possible attention. 
The chambermaids and the bearded 
and medallioned ushers brought mat- 
tresses into our classroom, where we 
had to spend the night because some- 
thing strange was happening in 
town. The long corridors, usually so 
silent, were filled with the clatter of 
the emperor's pages, for a detach- 
ment had arrived to protect us from 
a danger of which we knew nothing. 
The older girls were all terribly ex- 
cited over the presence of “boys.” 

I remember creeping to a window 
to look out on the city, but I could 
see nothing; the curtains were drawn 
and mattresses leaned against the 
panes. But with my ear to a crack I 
heard the sound which was soon to 
become so familiar, machine-gun 
fire. 


Later that year, when we had as- 
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sembled for prayers, the mistresses 
who led them omitted the customary 
prayers for the czar. The older girls 
dabbed at their eyes with handker- 
chiefs. I heard someone sob, and 
suddenly I realized that something 
very grave had happened to Russia 
and to us all. 

One day my mother watched a 
political meeting. The look of the 
speaker, a man named Lenin, and 
the things he said made such an im- 
pression on her that she called on 
Prince Lvov, president of the Coun- 
cil of the provisional government. 

“It’s nothing,” said Lvov. “Don’t 
worry, we've got our eyes on him. 
He’s harmless enough.” 

Not long after, my mother came 
to the school to take away my sister 
Nathalie and me. We drove into the 
city to find everything changed. 
There were no longer any policemen. 
Soldiers roamed the streets in dis- 
orderly groups. A white-faced officer 
was taken aside. Here and there 
shots rang out. 

But at Matovo, our family estate, 
my father was free of cares. The 
peasants were friendly. We proceed- 
ed, like good neighbors, to apportion 
our land. We turned out, without 
pleasure, but philosophically enough, 
to watch the felling of the woods 
which had not long since belonged 
to us. 

Elsewhere the revolutionary hur- 
ricane was carrying all before it. But 
at Matovo, all was quiet. My father 
lost his title of Prince to become the 
“comrade estate holder,” but no 
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change took place in our relationship 
with the peasants. My parents re- 
mained their advisers. Without tears 
or gnashing of teeth, the Commune 
of Matovo was born. 

We each had our own responsi- 
bilities. Mine was to care for the 
chickens. My brother mowed the hay 
as if he had never been a cadet of 
the Imperial college. We learned to 
milk cows, thresh w ‘heat, mill flour. 
Between labors, we had our usual 
pleasures: evenings around the pi- 
ano, hunting, reading, editing a 
newspaper, the Matovo Messenger, 
which bore on its title page the “coun- 
terrevolutionary” arms of the Scha- 
kovskoys: the archangel of Kiev, the 
bear of Yaroslav, and the cannon of 
Smolensk. 

It was too good to last, of course. 


One day three men arrived with a 


warrant for my father’s arrest. On 
his own initiative our stableboy gal- 
loped down to the village, and 
brought back all the peasants he 
could find. Armed with pitchforks 
and axes, the crowd told the intrud- 
ers to clear out. 

“It’s our land and we want the 
comrade estate holder and his family 
to stay,” they shouted. “It’s our busi- 
ness, not yours!” Without the pacify- 
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ing influence of my father, the com- 
munists would have died. Later it 
took a detachment of Red soldiers 
and two machine guns to crush the 
peasants. 

We fled Russia, my mother, broth- 
er, sister, and I, in 1920. For years 
we wandered as exiles in Turkey, 
Belgium, France. Finally I was grant- 
ed French citizenship. I became a 
social worker, then a novelist and 
journalist. During the war years my 
husband Svetik ond I joined the Free 
French in England. Then, in 1957, 
he was appointed to a post in Mos- 
cow. I was free to accompany him. 


Tue sicnt of my native Moscow 
under the gray September sky struck 
me like a blow. All around me in the 
station I heard a language which I 
had not forgotten, yet I had the feel- 
ing that I was a stranger in a strange 
world. 

Our new home was sealed off from 
the Soviet streets by sentries. Chil- 
dren with rosy cheeks played outside. 
If one of them accidentally allowed 
his ball to land in my courtyard, he 
had to wait for a member of the staff 
to return it to him. No Soviet citizen 
without special authority, would 
ever be allowed over our threshold. 
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I was not entirely mistress of my 
own home. Guards noted my com- 
ings and goings. My telephone was 
tapped. Our servant, Tania, was 
hired for us by the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Svetik and I went out for a cau- 
tious walk immediately after lunch. 
The old streets had changed their 
names, houses had disappeared, 
churches had been wrecked, monu- 
ments destroyed. 

I halted opposite a church, secu- 
larized like most of the others. Of the 
“40 times 40” Moscow churches, 
only 50 were open for worship. The 
cross of this one had been demol- 
ished. Across the courtyard, men’s 
underwear and children’s pinafores 
hung on clotheslines; a pail coated 
with rust lay in the little garden. 

A woman came up to us, hugging 
her shopping basket. “Are you for- 
eigners?” she asked. I deliberately 
answered her question in bad Rus- 
sian. 

“That’s the church where Pushkin 
got married,” she explained. She 
tried to smile. “Yes, the past is over 
and done with. People haven’t any 
use for it now.” Suddenly taking 
fright, she hurried away. 

On our way to see the Kremlin 
we passed some army officers. They 
stood out from the drab crowd as a 
class apart. Their clothes were of 
better quality than the civilians’, 
their wives aroused glances of envy 
from the young women they passed 
on their way. The army looked the 
privileged class it undoubtedly was. 
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It was not without qualms that I 
noted the prices of things in the 
shops, prices made still higher for 
foreigners by the arbitrary rate of 
exchange: two gladioli for the Paris 
price of an orchid, a pair of shoes 
costing as much as a dress from 
Jacques Fath. 

How many things I had to learn 
if ever I was to pass unnoticed in the 
crowd! If I apologized for stumbling 
into someone on the pavement I was 
greeted with a confused stare. 

It was not the obvious poverty of 
this world that upset me. What de- 
pressed me was the all-pervading at- 
mosphere of discontent. It overhung 
the people in the streets, the houses, 
the whole town. Every face was ex- 
pressionless. Only in Moscow have 
I received such an impression of de- 
feat, felt such complete hopelessness. 


Tanta, our MAD, was the first Sov- 
iet citizen to draw back for me a 
small corner of the curtain which 
covered the lives of the average Rus- 
Sslans, 

“Tell me, Tania,” I asked, “why 
do the people in the streets look so 
aggressive?” 

“They haven’t got time to stand 
about grinning at you!” she snapped. 
“Just think of the sort of day they 
have! The morning starts with a race 
against the clock: getting their hus- 
bands and kids something to eat, 
packing the kids off to school, fight- 
ing their way onto the bus. 

“Then there’s the day’s work to 
do: sometimes the foremen and the 
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people they work with aren’t too 
pleasant. They have to be careful of 
what they say and do. When work’s 
over, they spend hours standing in 
lines to buy something to eat. Then, 
when they get back at night, every- 
one’s wanting to use the stove at the 
same time. 

“Well, take us, for example. We 
share a five-room apartment with 
four other families. The house is 
new; we've a good kitchen and a 
bathroom. Still it’s not much fun, 
five of us wanting to cook at the same 
time; we feel like dogs all after the 
same bone.” 

On one occasion, my husband 
having gone out after coffee, Tania 
turned to me and said, “I don’t know 
any French, but I get the feeling you 
tell your husband everything.” 

“That's right, I do.” 

“You have to be careful in this 
life,” she said. “Anything you say 
might come out against ) you later.” 

“But if you can’t confide in your 
husband, whom can you confide in?” 

“No one,” she exclaimed fervently. 
“No one, Myself, I’ve been married 
ten years, but I don’t trust mine. 
Today he seems glad enough to have 
me: I’m younger than he is and I 
earn as much. But suppose one day 
another woman gets him in her 
clutches Cover here we have to fight 
to get our man; many of us stay old 
maids), who's to say that when the 
divorce comes up he won’t blurt out 
all the little secrets I’ve told him? 
I’ve seen it happen dozens of times. 
No, you can’t confide in anyone!” 
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“You're exaggerating, Tania. Are 
there no such things as love and 
friendship?” 

Tania looked at me as though I 
were a silly child. “Friendship? I'll 
tell you what friendship is! In the 
block where I live the elevators are 
run by a couple of old women. 
Twenty years they've been working 
together. On my way out yesterday 
I said to one of them. ‘You're a lucky 
one. You never have any upsets in 
your work, You're with a friend.’ 

“*A friend!’ she laughed. ‘Tl show 
you what a friend is!’ 

“The second woman came along. 
Till be leaving you soon,’ said the 
first woman. “They're finding me a 
smart little apartment in a modern 
block, all to myself.’ 

“You should have seen the other 
one’s face,” Tania continued, “ ‘You!’ 
she said, “They’re finding you an 
apartment? Why should they do that 
for you? You told me yourself you 
came from a family of kulaks and 
they threw your father out of the 
kolkhoz. I'll go and tell them that.’ 

“But I had a son killed in the 
war,’ said the first. ‘You?’ said the 
second. ‘You had a son killed in the 
war? That’s what you say. First you 
have to prove it!’ 

““All right,’ said the first, ‘don’t go 
on about it. I was only joking. .. r 

Sometimes we confronted Tina 
with a forbidden topic. She had seen 
my icons and knew I was Orthodox 
and went to Mass. 

“You believe in God?” she asked. 


“Yes, I do,” I answered. 
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“In Russia we think it’s uncivil- 
ized to believe.” 

“And in the West,” I said, “we 
have teachers, scholars, and states- 
men who are believers.” 

She had no wish to be belittled. 
“Of course, I was baptized, you 
know. And my little girl was bap- 
tized for us by my mother—she only 
told us after she’d had it done. But 
we never talk about it.” 

The moment I took the trouble to 
delve below the surface, I made 
some unexpected discoveries. This 
same gruff Tania liad voluntarily 
offered a roof to an old peasant wom- 
an who had lost her hearing and had 
come up from the Ukraine for treat- 
ment. 

Tania lodged her in the single 
room where she lived with her hus- 
band and child. She sacrificed all her 
free time to her, taking her to doc- 
tors, keeping her in food for several 
weeks. Under the influence of their 
visitor, the whole family began to 
fast on Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
several times Tania went to church 
with her for Mass or devotions. 

Originally I had no intention of 
looking up the surviving members of 
my family. I was afraid of endanger- 
ing their security. But one day the 
temptation was too great for me. 

The telephone directory is not cir- 
culated freely in Moscow, but you 
can consult it in the central post 
office. In the ussr, even the most 
commonplace activities tend to as- 
sume a sinister air, and I almost had 


a bad conscience as I flipped through 
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page after page trying to find the 
names of those ancient Russian fam- 
ilies, once so numerous, who had 
lived in Moscow until a few decades 
ago. 

I found one solitary Trubetskoi, 
but no Obolenskis, Schrebatovs, 
Bariatinskis, Schakovskoys, or Vol- 
konskis. History seemed to have 
erased them. I searched for other 
names, other branches, families we 
had married into, and then finally 
on a page entirely filled with the 
same surname, I came across some 
initials which I seemed to remember 
as those of one of my cousins. I noted 
number and street, pushed the di- 
rectory across to the girl behind the 
counter, and hurried off to the ad- 
dress. 

It was the first time I had set foot 
inside a Soviet apartment house. I 
chose a staircase at random, and at 
once ran into a woman on her way 
down. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “could you 


tell me if Sergei Mikhailovitch Iva- 
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nov lives in one of the apartments 
here?” 

The look she directed at me be- 
fore replying with a curt “I don’t 
know” told me that there was some- 
thing wrong with the way I had 
asked my question. As luck would 
have it, she was buttonholed by an- 
other visitor on the floor below. 

“Here you!” he shouted roughly 
at her. “Where can I find So-and- 
So?” Thus I learned the formula of 
inquiry. 

Sergei Mikhailovitch, it turned 
out, had moved, but I was given his 
new telephone number. 

Back in the street I went into the 
first public phone booth I found and 
dialed the number. A strange voice 
said, “Hello?” 


I gave my name and a silence fol- 
“You really ought to remem- 


lowed. 
ber me, you know; Tm your Aunt 
Anne’s daughter. I’m in Moscow for 
a few months. I thought perhaps we 
might meet... .” 

Hesitantly the voice answered: 
“It’s you! It’s you! I simply can’t be- 
lieve it! We've thought of you so 
often. Good heavens! Good heavens 
above! You don’t know how excited 
I am!” 

“If I can’t come to you, perhaps 
we could meet out somewhere? I'd 
like to see the Tretiakov museum. 
Why don’t you meet me there one 
day next week?” 

“I’m completely bowled over,” my 
cousin said. His voice sounded even 
more cautious, even more subdued. 
“It’s such an incredible thing to hap- 
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pen! Listen, please understand. You 
mustn’t be offended, but I can’t see 
you. Forgive me!” 

There was nothing for me to for- 
give. The extent of his joy and of his 
desire to see me, the warmth of fam- 
ily loyalty, these were as apparent to 
me as if we were standing face to 
face. And also the fear, confusion, 
shame which ate into him at having 
to confess his own slavery. 

“I understand perfectly,” I said 
quietly. “You don’t have to explain. 
But quickly—I haven’t much time— 
give me some news of the others, and 
tell them that we don’t forget them 
either, that we love you all with the 
deepest affection.” 

A voice choked with emotion gave 
me the names of survivors and those 
who were dead. Y had been living 
in the North these last 20 years. Z 
had died suddenly. His own three 
children had been killed during the 
war. 

tye I think that’s all,” my cousin 
said. “I send you my love—and to 
all your family who are still alive. 
Good-by. God bless you!” 

“God bless you!” I hung up. 
Stow y, DAY by day, taking every 
precaution, I made closer contact 
with the man in the street. Once I 
was walking in Sokolniki park. A 
man was sitting on a bench... I sat 
down beside him and asked him for 
alight. The wrapping of my Ameti- 

can cigarettes caught his eye at once. 
“Foreign cigarettes?” he asked in 
great astonishment. 
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And so I found myself explaining 
what I was doing in Moscow. He 
was curious and asked me what life 
was like in other countries. 

“Have you been to America?” 

“T’ve spent three months there.” 

“What ’s life like for them there— 
the workers, I mean?” 

I gave him an honest account of 
what I had seen. I gave him figures; 
I described the kind of homes people 
lived in. 

He made a gesture of annoyance. 
“Everyone says the same, everyone! 
Except our newspapers, of course. 
But since they lie to us about our 
own lives we've long since given up 
believing what they tell us. And 
what about France?” 

I told him about Paris, without 
trying to fill him with propaganda, 

“We “have a housing problem, too,’ 
I said. “Here’s what were up 
against. 

This pleased him. It proved my 
good faith; he’d had enough of pro- 
fessional propagandists. 

“What do they think of us over 
there?” 

What was I to say to that? “They 
don’t know much about you. On the 
whole, they're afraid of you.’ 

“Why be afraid of wk We don’t 
want to hurt anyone. We’re not to 
blame for what they do—you know 
who I mean. They don’t ask us our 
opinions. None of us here wants war; 
we've had enough already.” 

“There’s a section of public opin- 
ion in France which thinks the world 
of your government.” 
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“Oh, the communists,” he replied. 
“They would! You must have more 
of them than we do; we know what 
communism is,” 

It was always they, them, theirs; 
never “our government,” as we in the 
West say, even if we then go on to 
pull it to pieces. Never anywhere 
have I encountered such a clear di- 
vision between government and peo- 
ple, as if the latter were making a 
point of disassociating themselves 
from the former. And yet I did hear 
such phrases as “our war,” “our vic- 
tory,” and “our Zhukov.” 


You’Lt BE SEEING our upper 
class,” Tania said to me one day 
when I was getting ready to go to a 
banquet. 

“I thought you didn’t have class- 
es.” 

She made a gesture of irritation. 
“Well, obviously there’s a difference 
between a maid like me and the 
wives of the top brass. And the ac- 
tresses and the writers’ wives! Of 
course I’ve never met them; how 
should I? Those people stick togeth- 
er; they don’t spend their time with 
the likes of me. Just you wait and 
see the way the women dress; I'd 
like to go to the Bolshoi one night 
just for that.” 

This was not the first time I had 
come across references to “our so- 
ciety people,” and quite clearly the 
Soviet Union was not, as in Lenin’s 
day, a classless world; today it is the 
last stronghold of the privileged. 

“What do you intend to do with 
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your children?” I asked an electrical 
worker. 

“I haven’t got much choice,” he re- 
plied. “They'll be workers like me.” 

“But if they showed promise, 
couldn’t you send them to the uni- 
versity?” 

He looked at me as though I had 
said something shocking. “It’s been 
years since ordinary people could go 
in for higher education! Nowadays 
it’s only the children of bigwigs or 
black marketeers who can go to the 
university. You have to stand the 


right people plenty of drinks to get 
there in the first place, quite apart 
from getting your son through his 
anes I just can’t afford it.” 

I did not regard one claim of this 
kind as proof, even though a few 
days later, turning over the pages of 


Pravda, I saw that part at least of 
what my companion had told me was 
not without foundation: “Judgment 
has been given against a doctor and 
a university official for accepting 
money in return for promises to fa- 
cilitate entry to the university for a 
number of young men and women.” 

Tania’s little girl had a gift for 
dancing. “You ought to send her to 
ballet school,” I said. “Who knows? 
She might have a brilliant career like 
Ulanova!” 

“Good gracious!” she cried in turn. 
“To get a place in dancing school 
you have to have contacts. I'm only 
a cleaning woman. I don’t know any 
important t people.” 

Perhaps it was for this reason that 
a Western diplomat’s remark threw 


a leading Kremlin personality into 
confusion. In the course of a recep- 
tion the Russian told the diplomat 
that all his colleagues were sons of 
working people. 

“That's very fine,” said the diplo- 
mat, “but I should like to know 
whether any of your statesmen’s sons 
have turned out to be workers.” 

In beauty salons, on luxury trains, 
in theater foyers, I would see the 
women of the new class. “Don’t 
touch anything” one of them said to 
her sickly- looking child, “the place is 
full of germs.’ 

Manicured, their hair tightly 
crimped, dressed with pretensions of 
elegance, with feathers and veils on 
their hats, they were rarely to be seen 
in the streets and public restaurants, 
where the proximity of the lower 
classes might offend them 

I also saw the new “gentlemen 
and ladies” of Soviet society in jewel- 
ers’ and antique shops. In these last 
the crowds were dense. The dealers 
could dispose of any thing, at exor- 
bitant prices. I saw one woman pay 
$170 for a teacup of the Catherine II 
period; for $1,400, an army colonel 
acquired a column in malachite and 
gilded bronze which must certainly 
have come from one of the imperial 
palaces. These were no connoisseurs; 
to complete their purchases they 
went away with a set of old Sévres 
and a hideous collection of late 19th- 
century unglazed porcelain. Old- 
fashioned lamps disfigured by gaudy 
pink and beaded shades were sought 
just as eagerly. 
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Among the buyers walked a num- 
ber of elderly, half-starved individu- 
als, handling and admiring the rarest 
objects without buying anything, 
but passing on, to anyone who cared 
to listen, their informed opinions on 
styles and periods. To them these 
shops were like museums, and you 
could feel the nostalgia that the 
merchandise, witnesses of the past, 
aroused in them 

Icons and crucifixes were never 
displayed openly. Delicately labeled 

‘pictures and sculptures on ‘religious 
subjects,” they were found, if one 
asked permission from the manager, 
stored away in a back room. 

The same crowd hung around the 
jewelers’ shops, although I never 
once saw any of the Russian women 
at the receptions I went to wearing 
expensive jewelry: perhaps it was 
considered too obvious a symbol ‘of 
wealth. But people still spent money 
on it. 

One day I saw a 29-carat pear- 
shaped emerald, miserably mounted 
on a silver chain. It was priced at 
$8,400—for precious stones are rela- 
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tively cheap in comparison with 
other things. Two days later it had 
been sold. “To a foreigner?” I asked 
the salesman. “Oh, no. To a Rus- 
sian.” There is an enormous gap be- 
tween the two strata of population, 
and perhaps the Russian nobility, 
predominantly landowning, was less 
removed from the common people 
than are the Soviet rulers today. 

The ordinary people also want to 
climb the ladder. The recriminations 
I was to hear so often—“They want 
to hold us down.” “They're crushing 
us.” “They don’t want us to enjoy 
life’—show an obsession. A univer- 
sity lecturer whispered to me that 
only a robot proletariat could in- 
sure, by its weakness, continuation 
of the regime. 

Finally I was given a chance to 
meet them in person. An enormous 
card, stamped with the arms of the 
ussR, announced that President Bul- 
ganin and the Politburo would be 
pleased to have our company for 
lunch in the Catherine hall of the 
Kremlin. 

(To be continued) 


THE MASTER TOUCH 


The hour was late, and the lone bus passenger was annoyed when a decidedly in- 
toxicated man got on and slumped into the seat beside him. His misgivings in- 


creased when the other turned to him and said thickly, 
the man replied shortly, to head off an impending ‘ ‘touch.” 


“No,” 


“Got any money?” 


The drunk gave him a long look. then leaned forward and spoke impressively. 
“I should try to get some if I were you,’ ’ he said. “You would find it very useful.” 


Quote (5 April ’59). 





We invite non-Catholics to send us questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected to be answered 
publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a person 
of your choice will each receive a ten-year subscrip- 
*) tion to this magazine. Write to The Catholic Digest, 
® 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 





THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: I would like to know why the Catholic Church 
tolerates the liquor business. I, for one, think the liquor business 
is damning more people’s lives and sending more people to hell 
than any other. 


What makes me ask the question is this. When I was 12 years 
old my grandfather died. At the funeral his brother was asked, 
“Henry, how did you come to be a Catholic?” His answer was, “I 
could not join any other church on account of my position.” His 
position was general manager and superintendent of the Utica 
Brewing Co. of Utica, N.Y. His name was Henry Tebbert, and 


his answer has bothered me for 62 years. 


Fred A. Allen. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Fred, my friend, you are a 
patient man. After 62 years of 
waiting it is high time that you 
had an honest answer to your 
question. I hope I do not fail 
you. 

First, I suppose we have 
brewers, vintners, and distillers 
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in the Church for much the 
same reason we have lawyers, 
doctors, and farmers. They be- 
lieve in the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and want to save their 
souls. 

A second reason is that we 
do not consider their business 
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entirely bad. Their enticing product 
undoubtedly contributes to the tem- 
poral and eternal damnation of mil- 
lions, as you say; but it also promotes 
the happiness, heartiness, and friend- 
ly relaxation of many more millions. 
It is one of the good things of life 
which can be readily used for evil. 

A third reason is that the Church 
is realistic. Some evils in life must be 
tolerated because it is humanly im- 
possible to eliminate them. While 
we are throwing the brewers out the 
front door, the bootleggers will be 
coming in the back door. The substi- 
tution would eliminate no evils, but 
it could result in inferior brew. Since 
the dawn of history men have pro- 
duced alcoholic drinks, and no earth- 
ly power is going to stop them. 

Your question implies that the 
makers of alcoholic drinks are intol- 
erable sinners who should be put be- 
yond the pale as unfit to associate 
with decent Christians. Do you re- 
call the words of Jesus while he was 
at table in the house of Levi, the tax 
collector, whom he had chosen to be 
Matthew the Apostle? The Scribes 
and Pharisees asked the disciples, 
“Why does your Master eat and 
drink with publicans and sinners?” 
And Jesus heard this, and said to 
them, “It is not the healthy who need 
a physician, but they who are sick. 
For I have come to call sinners, not 
the just.” 

The Church continues the work 
of Jesus, her Founder. And we who 
seek salvation through her can be 
grateful that she does not weed all 
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sinners from her membership. We 
would find it cold outside, even 
though we would have plenty of 
company in our exclusion. Rather, 
the Church follows the command of 
the Master: let the cockle grow with 
the wheat until the harvest, when it 
will be gathered up to be burned. 

I can imagine what you are think- 
ing, Fred. Jesus called sinners to re- 
pentance; but the makers of alcohol- 
ic beverages do not repent; they keep 
on expanding their vats and increas- 
ing their sales. The Church’s toler- 
ance encourages them, and thus 
seems to encourage the evils of 
drink. Many other churches con- 
demn the brewers roundly for the 
harm they bring on society. 

So we must get down to the basic 
question: is brewing immoral? Are 
alcoholic drinks vicious? Is the whole 
liquor trade a crime? 

We should begin our discussion 
of these questions by frankly admit- 
ting that the various industries 
which produce alcohol in one pota- 
ble form or another contribute to a 
long list of personal and social evils 
which afflict the world. If alcohol 
did not exist there would surely be 
less crime, sorrow, poverty, ill health, 
and evil temper in the world. We 
would be rid of the sad plague of al- 
coholism, which makes helpless ad- 
dicts of its millions of victims. We 
would no longer be disgusted by 
drunkenness, which dulls man’s in- 
tellectual discernment, eliminates 
his inhibitions, and lowers his sense 
of morality. 
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However, we must be careful 
about blaming the manufacturer of 
a good product for all the evil uses 
to which perverse men may put it. 
Should we exclude arms makers 
from Church membership because 
guns are sometimes used for mur- 
der? Should we excommunicate 
chemists because they make poisons, 
or atomic physicists because their H- 
bombs threaten us with destruction? 
Maybe we should reject automobile 
manufacturers. Their powerful prod- 
ucts cause thousands of highway 
deaths every year. 

If we will consider the matter 
calmly and without prejudice, we 
will realize that much good comes 
from alcoholic drinks. For centuries 
they have been used as a staple and 
satisfying part of daily diet by the 
people of many nations. Millions of 
discerning men hold the taste of fine 
wine to be one of the exquisite pleas- 
ures which mother earth affords her 
children. If it is morally right to sa- 
vor a good dinner, then it is also right 
to add to it those drinks which make 
its taste complete. 

Then there is the matter of con- 
viviality. If alcoholic drinks were en- 
tirely removed from the world’s 
scene, conversation would be inhib- 
ited, many hearty friendships would 
fail to develop, social gatherings 
would remain tense and formal, and 
self-conscious men would seldom re- 
lax. International diplomacy would 
be less challenging, and, if possible, 
less successful; salesmen would have 
to learn their art anew. 
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So you see, Fred, there are two 
sides to the alcohol business, the good 
and the bad, the right use and the 
misuse. For every alcoholic, tippler, 
and drunken gutter bum, there are 
probably 20 temperate drinkers who 
make pleasant and moral use of the 
various extracts of the hop, the vine, 
and the malt. 

And how do we know that man- 
kind would be better off without 
these often pernicious products? We 
have no proof, because no nation in 
history has ever seriously tried to do 
without alcohol. We once made a 
pretense of doing so here in the 
U. S., but even our legislators knew 
how to evade their own laws. And in 
some of our dry states it is aptly said 
that the dry voters will cast their 
ballots against liquor as long as they 
can stagger to the polls. Even if we 
could eliminate every intoxicant, can 
we be sure that restless men would 
not find other escapes more noxious? 
What about narcotics? 

Our great experiment with prohi- 
bition, for all its dismal failure, 
brought home several important 
truths. A free man prizes his liberty 
more keenly once it has been cur- 
tailed. Laws cannot enforce morali- 
ty, and they lose their effectiveness 
when they are contrary to the will 
of the people. 

Moreover, bad laws, which can- 
not be enforced, engender disdain 
for all law. When legitimate public 
demand is made extralegal, various 
forms of gangsterism will arise to 
supply it. Man drinks no less under 
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prohibition, but he drinks with a 
feeling of guilt or a smirk of defi- 
ance—and he drinks some horrible 
stuff. 

Very few Catholics have ever fa- 
vored prohibition, Fred. We revere 
man’s rights and freedom too highly. 
And we don’t like to see any of the 
good things of God’s world declared 
evil in themselves: Even the derived 
products of man’s industry are not 
morally bad. Sin comes from our 
abuse of them. 

It is unfortunate, Fred, that our 
stand on this subject should seem to 
put the Church on the side of drunk- 
enness and alcoholism. The Church 
is sensitive to sin, and she knows 
from centuries of sad experience that 
alcoho] can be the cause of many 
sins. The Church is alert to the wel- 


fare of her children; and she knows 
that millions of them suffer in mind 
and body because of alcohol. The 


Christian home is the primary social 


concern of the Church; its hearth 
should radiate sanctity, but alcohol 
can fire it with discord. 

The Church has always opposed 
excessive use of alcohol. She may be 
a bit more tolerant of human weak- 
ness than you or I would be; she gets 
that tolerance from her divine Foun: 
der, and her maternal heart has been 
mellowed by ages of love and expe- 
rience. I think we might outline her 
attitude in the following points. 

1. She teaches temperance and so- 
briety as basic moral virtues, essen- 
tial to a good Christian life. Morality 
requires that reason be clear and 
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judgment fine; sobriety is the virtue 
which keeps them that way. 

2. She teaches that excessive use 
of alcohol is sin. Voluntary drunken- 
ness is a mortal sin; it means the loss 
of God’s friendship and the punish- 
ment of hell. 

3. She constantly exhorts parents 
to give good example and right teach- 
ing on this and similar subjects. 

4. She stresses both the danger 
and the seriousness of many other 
sins committed under varying de- 
grees of alcoholic influence. 

5. She encourages total abstinence 
from alcoholic drink as a matter of 
prudence, self-denial, or penance. 
She particularly urges it during 
Lent. 

6. She has frequently made use of 
the voluntary pledge, which is a spe- 
cial, dedicated form of total absti- 
nence. It can be taken for a period 
of time or for life, and it has a history 
of helpfulness in strengthening the 
resolution of many good people. 

7. Her priests and bishops have 
often sponsored total-abstinence so- 
cieties; Popes have blessed them and 
granted indulgences for taking part 
in their activities. 

8. The Church has practically 
adopted Alcoholics Anonymous in 
recent years. She approves and 
blesses their practical program, based 
on humility, helpfulness, and sad 
experience. 

9. She gives her maternal sympa- 
thy to those who suffer from the 
compulsive sickness of alcoholism. 
But she is not maudlin with them 
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her moralists point out firmly that 
for them a single drink may be a mor- 
tal sin. 

10. Day in and day out she urges 
prayer and the sacraments and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. These spiritual 
helps are particularly helpful for the 
addictive drinker or the weak man 
who tends to excess. They seldom 
work miracles; they do not replace 
natural aids, but they are the source 
of strength beyond ourselves; and 
they are the means of sanctifying all 
our natural efforts. 

It may not be a formal part of 
her program, Fred, but I think the 
Church would readily agree that 
there are two more things badly 
needed in the whole liquor business: 
legislation and education. We need 
wise, prudent, unprejudiced regula- 
tion of the alcohol industry, and its 
sales, taxes, and advertising. Our 
laws should not be inspired by cru- 
sading bottle smashers, but by wise 
and tolerant students of social prob- 
lems, who are not scandalized that a 
man takes a drink but who are sensi- 
ble of the evils of excess. They 
should be expert in the use of prac- 
tical remedies and alert to man’s 
rightful liberties. 

Brewers have an obligation in the 
field of education, because their ad- 
vertising helps to form the attitude 
of our people toward drinking. Up 
to now, many of our drinking habits 
and attitudes in this country have 
been really bad. Education can im- 
prove them if it is intelligent, factual, 
and free of prejudice and hysteria. In 
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the past most of our education has 
come from crusaders; it was impas- 
sioned and unreasoning, and result- 
ed in either fear or revolt. 

Amid the rigors of our frontier 
life men seldom developed grace. 
Drinhing was something done in the 
alley or behind the barn. One took 
his whisky raw from the bottle, with 
a cough and a grimace. He was like- 
ly to be secretive about it because it 
brought him into conflict with dedi- 
cated nondrinkers and often with 
the law. Even civilized drinking, in 
those early days, was done chiefly in 
saloons. 

Just when we were getting a start 
at being graceful about our drinking, 
prohibition came along to disrupt 
our progress. Drinking then became 
something illegal, surreptitious, 
smart, and cynical. And the quality 
of the beverage was so raw that it 
could be taken only in burning 
gulps. A whole generation learned 
to drink for the effect alone: the tin- 
gle, the relaxation, the escape, the 
oblivion. They never thought of sa- 
voring the drink for its taste. 

You and I both know that most al- 
coholics have personality problems. 
They should be helped to face life 
and come to terms with it; so that 
they can live with themselves. Then 
they will not need that form of es- 
cape which leads to the gutter. We 
must continue our studies of alco- 
holism, and our understanding ef- 
forts to help its victims. But it will 
not help to solve the problem if we 
begin by eliminating all brewers. 
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We might make a start towards 
solving the drinking problem if we 
all recognize that it is basically a 
personal matter. When a drunk 
causes me trouble, his drinking be- 
comes my business; up to that point 
it is his alone. Each person should 
map his own sensible program, 
though some may need help with it. 
If a man does not wish to drink, that 
is his business, and bad cess to the 
host or companion who foists a drink 
upon him. 

Still another person may like to 
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the Pharisee who points the finger 
of scorn at him! 

Perhaps you are one of those who 
do not drink, Fred. In that case, 
more power to you! 

The Church, with you, deplores 
the evils of alcoholic excess, and 
stands ready to cooperate in any sen- 
sible program to eliminate them. 
But she still respects the right of a 
temperate man to quench his thirst. 
She encourages abstinence, but does 
not consider abstinence an obligation 
on all men. That is why, Fred, in 
your words, the Church tolerates the 


drink, amd -be able to do it with 
liquor business. 


giace’and control. Then down with 
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ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 69) 


f) Device used to hold and wind rope, es- 
pecially on ships. 

b) Lacking necessary ability; not able to 
take or hold. 

j) One thing that encloses another, as a 
small container that holds drug doses. 

h) To fascinate, charm; to hold attention. 

g) In law, a writ commanding an officer to 
hold and arrest someone. 

e) One who seizes by force or stratagem. 

a) Likely to take notice of faults. 

d) To seize again; to recall. 

i) Held in bondage; one confined, especial- 
ly by force. 

c) Able to hold much; large; spacious. 

1) Disable; to take away power of perform- 
ing; disqualify. 

k) Heading of a chapter, section, or article; 
act of taking or seizing. 


. capstan (kap’stan) 
. incapable Cin-ka’pa-b’l) 
. capsule (kap’sul) 


. captivate (kap’ti-vate) 

. capias (kay’pi-as ) 

. captor (kap’ter) 

. captious (kap’shus) 

. recapture (re-kap’chur) 
. captive (kap’tiv) 


. capacious (ka-pay’shus ) 
. incapacitate (in-ka-pas’i-tate) 


. caption (kap’shun) 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 
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